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For the Companion, 


BETTING ‘KISSES. 


The pond was like shining silver, and the great trees that encircled 


Arrayed in the most 
gorgeous of nature’s winter coverings they fairly flashed upon the 


it glittered with their myriads of icy jewels. 


eye. A score or more of mer- 
ry young people were talking, 
wizhing and shouting out 











their happiness amid this 
frosty splendor upon the clear, 
exhilarating air. 

Here and there a boy was 
buckling on his sister’s skates, 
while not far off some quiet 
little girl, with benumbed fin- 
gers, was fastening her own. 
On a rock which jutted into 
the pond a handsome girl of 
sixteen, had half a dozen boys 
all trying to perform that of- 
fice for her. Among these, a 
warm discussion was going on 
as to who was the champion 
skater of the party, when the 
little beauty exclaimed, “I'll 
bet anything [ve got in the 
world, that my cousin Joe can 
beat you all!” 

“Cousin Joe’? was from the 
city. He told very large sto- 
ties of his skating, but with 
such apparent sincerity that 
most people believed them. 

“Tom and Dick can both 
beat him! Tl take up your 
bet. Youll bet your head, 
will you, Kate?’ asked one. 

“No; I want that for fur- 
ther use,”” was the merry re- 
ply. 





’ 


“Will vou bet a kiss against 
a jack-knife?’”’ cried another 





“Oh, yes! Ihave plenty of 
them to spare,” was the laughing reply. 


“What | 
will you bet against a kiss?” | slapping and scolding, in which all joined, the 


Jack-knives, gold pencils, watch-charms, and | 
other knickknacks dear to the hearts of all boys 
were instantly laid on the rock, and shouts of 
laughter went up from the party. | 

“T wouldn’t do that, Kate,”’ said a quiet little 
friend at her side. ‘Your 
like it.’’ 

“Oh, she’ll never hear of it! And if she does, 
—why, it’s no worse for me to be kissed by a 
dozen boys, than it is for a dozen boys to kiss 
me! Beside, Joe will surely beat, and then I'll 
have a pocketful of knives, pencils, and nobody 
knows what.”’ 





mother wouldn’t 


Her young companion evidently thought her 
very rude, but she said no more, and they all 
(lrew off in a line to watch the boys in their race. 

“Cousin Joe” blew his own trumpet before 
starting, telling of the prizes he had drawn at 
this and that rink, and so used up much of the | 
breath he needed in the race. But he dashed off 
like 2 steam-engine, shouting, “Clear the track!” 
although nobody was on it. 

Then the other boys glided after him, silently 
and gracefully, and one soon made up to and 
shot past him. Then another and another came 
abreast of him, and after keeping there a while 
drew ahead of him. Then two more went by, 
and he was number six in the race. 

Half-grown boys—we say it with all respect 
for the men they will soon be—are rude and 
boisterous. Not one of those on the pond thought 
of the feelings of their hoydenish friend, but 
With shouts and hurrahs they skated back, as 
they said, to the “Kissing Carnival.” 

By the time they had reached the rock Kate 





had had time to reflect upon her foolish bet. 


“I've changed my mind,” she called, “and 


Won't let one of you kiss me!”’ 

s dh, now, that isn’t fair play!”’ said one boy, 
While another crept slyly behind her and kissed 
her over and over, the “smacks” sounding like 
Pop-guns in the still air. 


Then there was a scrambling and screaming, a 


boys urging each other to get their dues, and 
the girls defending their friend, who was now 
very angry and in tears. 

There was no more skating that night, and 
the little beauty, warm with temper, refused to 
let anybody, even Cousin Joe, unbuckle her 
skates, but did it very well herself. 

The girls walked home in one party, and the 
boys in another. The latter constantly caught 
the words, ‘Mean fellows!’’ ‘Never speak to 
them again!’ and the like. 

The next morning half a dozen sleepy-looking 
and carelessly-dressed fellows stood leaning 
against the fence of the school-nouse. As these 
boys and girls came in, one of them shouted, 
“Had a kissing-party last night, ha! Why didn’t 
you give us a chance to buy a ticket?” 

“T heard,”’ cried another, ‘that you sold all 
your knives, pencils and watches for a kiss from 
Kate Harley!” 

“No,” cried a third, “‘that isn't so! They paid 
ten cents apiece for the kisses! 

‘Just shut down on that now!”’ was the deli- 
cate response of ‘‘our boys,”’ as Kate’s party had 
always called those with whom they chose to 
associate. 

At that very moment Kate herself approached, 
with a veil over her face, accompanied by two 
friends. 

‘‘Halloo!’’ cried a rude fellow; “they kissed 
the skin off her cheeks, so she has to wear a veil 
to hide the wounds!”’ 

Another struck a comical attitude as she ap- 
proached, and sang, with hideous grimaces,— 

“The monkey married the baboon’s sister, 
Smacked his lips and then he kissed her; 
Kissed so hard he raised a blister!” 


'and then all of them sent kisses on the air asa 


chorus. 
Kate, before this, had gained enemies among 
the poorer class in the school, and these were now 


‘ready to take their revenge, They told all kinds 








BETTING KISSES, 


of ridiculous stories about the scene at the skat- 
ing-party. They looked at her, and made loud 
reports with their lips when they passed her on 

the street, and annoyed her in every possible 
yay. 

That was hard enough to bear; but what was 
harder still was the smothered fun and sarcasm 
of the very fellows who had drawn her into her 
folly, and who were not noble enough to take 
the blame on themselves, or to apologize for their 
own rudeness in stealing the kisses she had _ re- 
fused, on wiser after-thought, to give. 

Kate's father, while he censured her severely 
at home, was very angry with the boys, and for- 
bade their ever entering his doors till they 
learned how to treat a young lady with decency. 

This broke up two little reading and musical 
societies of which Kate had been the soul, and 
as a punishment she was forbidden to attend the 
May-Day rambles and Christmas and birthday 
parties that occurred during the year among her 
friends. But that was a small trial compared 
with the mortification she felt, when she realized 
that the cause of her father’s severity was dis- 
cussed at all these gatherings, and that she was 
censured as “mean’’ for telling him only one side 
of the story. That they might justify their 
brothers, the girls now laid the blame on her, 

Kate felt like an exile in her native town, and 
soon went away to school. During the next three 
years she was but little at home, and in that time 
such changes occurred as broke up forever what 
might have been the friendships of a lifetime. 

It is not enough that young girls avoid what is 
actually wrong in their intercourse with others. 
They should preserve a maidenly dignity which 
will disarm all, who through rudeness or 
thoughtlessness, assail their delicacy, and thus 
subject them to scorn or censure. 


SEALS IN THE EAST. 
In the East, where few can read or write, the 
seal is an important instrument. It takes the 
place, as it is easily recognized, of a signature. 








To lend a person a seal is a mark of the high- 


dorsing a note, 





tice of the fact, and announces 
the character of the new one 
with which he has provided 
himself. 

In Egypt, the head of a 
province, or in his absence the 
deputy, is obliged when a new 
decree is promulgated to have 
it read before the villagers. 

The village sheiks and old 
men are summoned into the 
official room or divan. 

They lift, as they lowly 
bow, dust to their foreheads, 
or seem to, and press it to 
their lips. It is their form of 
expressing respect toa rier, 

An officer reads the decree, 
and the villagers are required 
to signify their willingness to 
obey it. 

“Right willingly,” respond 
the sheiks and patriarchs, ‘‘as 
Your Excellency commands. 
We are thy slaves, and the 
slaves of our sovereign. Noth- 
ing but good comes from thee; 
thy opinion is our opinion.” 

“Then seal the document,” 
answers the governor. 

The heads of the villages 
give their brass seals to the 
scribe. 
with ink, and stamps with it 
the sheet. The villagers, 
though scarcely one of them 
knows what he is signing, fol- 
low their head men. 

When the chief scribe brings in « bundle of 
official papers for the governor to sign, he dips 
the tip of his finger in an ink-vessel, smears the 
surface of his silver seal, and stamps the docu- 
ments in succession. 


He smears each one 
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For the Companion. 
HUCKSTER JIM. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

“Peas! Champion of England peas! 
pulled this morning! ”’ 

Carroll Hutter sauntered to the window as the 
ery sounded in front of it. 

‘Do come here, mamma! Did you ever see 
anything so absurd? Positively, Rollins has 
stopped the wretched creatures! It is a disgrace 
to the house.” 


Fresh 


The wretched creatures were a donkey, and its 
driver, a thin, lame boy of twelve, clad in well- 
patched rags. ‘The?donkey drew a sort of basket- 
wagon, also patched with willow withes, bits of 
sapling, ete. Inside were potatoes, peas, and a 
few baskets of late strawberries. 

Mrs. Hutter stepped to the side door, before 
which the wagon was drawn up, and beckoned 
to her servant. 

“Rollins, why do you bring that miserable cart 
near the house? You should either send it to 
the back door, or buy from the provision stores.”” 

“Because, madam, cook says that this boy's 
vegetables are just out of the ground, and those 
in the stores are stale. I could have sent him to 
the back door, but the lad is inclined to resent 
an ‘order’ of any sort.” 

Mrs. Hutter, like many fashionable women, 
liked to fancy herself a capable housekeeper. 
She motioned to the boy. 

“How can you bring fresher vegetables than 
Scott, who supplies all the best families in this 
neighborhood?” 

“Because I raise them, ma’am.”’ 

“Where is your farm?” 

“It’s only a patch,—in Jersey, five miles the 
other side of the river.” 

‘How do you sell your peas?” interrupted her 


est confidence, such as is expressed in civilized | son Carroll. 
| countries by giving a power of attorney or en- | 


“Fifty cents the half-peck.”’ 
“How does that compare with Scott’s prices, 


If an official loses his seal, he gives public no- | Rollins?” 
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ATs 
a and donkey in fient of liim. THe was pe ly 
‘ ] I shall net give you a! elated with a sense of his own consequence just 
pen tid Scout ash now, as he was seated in a new dog-cart, driving 
The | romptly emptied the peas into the |a pair of blooded ponies which his mother had 
Wacon they are worth double, I shall | presented to him a mouth ago. Yet the boy, 
Hol s¢ hues sauied, | with his dashing eyuipage end diamond shirt- 
Rollins glanced at his mistress. “They are | buttons, was literally poorer as to money than 
orth it, inadam. Tle sells them to Judge $ | Jimmy Ludlow. While his mother thought he 
x people at that price, Lie's a sert of ‘pro- | was at the university, Carroll spent the days in 
tigy’ of Mrs, Shaffer.” j billiard saloons. Ue had played away his last 
Now the Shaffers reigned absolutely in that | dollar that morning. He was afraid to ask for 
World of fashion in which the [lutters were ad- | more, and was consequently in a savage state of 
mitted on sulirence il]-lhumor, 
“A protege of Mrs. Shaffer's? Ah! Come | ‘Get out of my way!” he shouted, with an 
here, boy,” said Mrs. Hutter, “You can take his | oath. 
vegetables, Rollins. Tlow did you find the| Jim had drawn up his cart to the sidewalk, 
Incans to go into this business?” jand was giving a handful of berries to a half- 
“Thad no means, mvam. Twas a newsboy, js ved child with a baby in her arms, 
Mother took in sewing. One day I found we | That fellow,” said Carroll to his companion, 
could rent a house bevond Camden with an aere “cheats my mother by charging double price for 
of land for what our reom cost us. So L took | his stuff, and then gives it to beggars.” 
mother out there We raise vegetables ant | Jim’s face grew red, but he ‘did not turn his 
herbs. I ays bring them with the dew on | head. 
them. Leharge the highest price, and uly take | At that moment, an open carriage, drawn by : 
them Lo people who have money to pay the high- | powerful black horse, came dashing down the 
est price street. A gray-haired old man and young girl 
“What do you do when the vegetable season | were inside. The children shricked, some labor- 


is over’ 


“L bring in nuts, and pressed leaves, and ferns | rifying him the more. 
to the same ladies, T sell to them sheaper than Carroll, in abject fear, though he was not near 
they could buy in the stoves, and they give me|the horse, sprang from his dog-cart and ran to 
more than the stores would pay to me.’ the pavement. 

“Phe boy has the real business faculty,’ said The carriage rocked from side to side, threat- 
Mrs. Hutter ening to throw the girl out. At the end of the 

Her son Carroll, who was a year older than the | square the street crossed Fairmount Avenue, 
pea-merchanyt, caressed his upper lip, where the | along which a train of steam-cars was rapidly ap- 


Moustache 


him in 

sw) 
eart ane 
eh?’ 
“y, 


you hac 


“p> 


nent pity 


you see him, vou beggarly huckste: with perspiration. The horse was seized at onc« 

The other hey stopped, surveyed him) coolly | by a policeman who was standing near, and the 
from head to foot, and then said, quietly, “Yes, | old gentleman alighted, and managed to fell as 
Lihink bdo. Ladon't see him here |} he did so, but serambled up and helped his 

Carroll grew white with rave, the sinensis | ediaaaraih a tin corriage. 
fancied he saw a covert Iaugh on Rollins'’s face, | \ glittering stone dropped from his breast as 

Take that, you dog!" he said, dealine the | he stumbled. It rolled into the 
cripple a blow across the face with a cane which “Well, here, boy! You stepped that brute 
he carried just in time! "’ he said to Jim, who was packing 

The boy staggered back, recovered himself, | his basket in with the others. ‘Here! you de- 
and sprang at him furiously, Mrs. Hutter} serve a gold medal! But perhaps this will serve 
sereamed, Rollins caught Jim and held him | your turn as well,” holding out a bank-note, 
helpless | “f don’t take wages for that sort of work,” 

“Go for policeman, Carroll!’? eried his | said Jim, dryly, climbing into his cart. 
mother, TL saw him attack you! He me ag papa,’ cried the young lady, “‘vour dia- 
murder!” ie is jal 

tolling loosened his held. “You'd better eut | “Wh: what! Tt must have dropped when I 
and run, Jim” | vhispered, Phen got out of the carriage. Tut, tut! One calamity 
aloud, “He's got clear of me! Perhaps it’s s| brings another! Look about, men. Tl pay a 

l, ma'am. Master Carroll struck the tirst | big reward for it 
blow. The law might have taken that into nex | Two or three men and boys went ‘groping and 
count.” | x oping over the pavement. dim alone. sat 

The law discriminat between gentlemen | calmly watching them, with a keen, anxious 
tnd rufiignns, T hope id Carroll, loftily Jlook on his face. At last Carroll Hutter, rapping 

Carroll was an in fer vy conceited boy, and | his boot with his cane, sauntered to his dog-eart 
he went to school thet tha burning sense of |and prepared to ag Jim stepped from his 
his own impertan talked more loudly than |eart and ran to his side, and said, “TL saw you 
usnalof “gentlemen” and “rowdies,”” by whom pick up that te md! Give it back instantly,” 
he simply meant boys w had money, and those he said, in a shrill whisper, “or Tl tell that po- 
who had not | liecoman, and you shall be arrested.”’ 

Poor Jim Ludlow went home, on fire with rage | The bey’s face toc k on a ghastly pallor. He 
inevery part of his aitennated little body, THe | stooped, pretended to pick wp the stone, and then 
told his mother the whe tory of his encounter, | stepped across the sidewalk and gave it to the 

“O Jimmy, when will vou learn to eontrol | old gentleman, 
your tongne? Why should vou have provo sed | “Aha! A thousand thanks! What reward 
the boy?) How do you expect to make eeu teas tahoe seu?” 


respect you when vou do not respect vourself?”’ | “Oh, he don’t work for wages, either!”’’ cried 
“Nobody respeets m T never can be a gen- | Jim, with «2 laugh. as he drove off. 

tlemant’’ sobbed the poor little eripp! Twenty vears after that day, a tramp found 
His mother was too wise to reason with him. | his way to a great sheep farm in Texas. The 

She drew his head to her breast, and petted him | ground was tilled with sk and intelligence. 

uwvhile, | The large comfortable ~piannisig the outbuild- 
“Now come to supper, Jimmy ings, the stately park, all gave evidence of re- 
The supper was good, and neatly served, | finement and seumperiiy. A gray-haired lady 

When it was over, Mrs. Ludlow lighted the lamp | | sat in the portico: one or two healthy boys were 

and placed some books on the table. Jim, with | playing on the grass. 

t bright face, sat down to his lessons, Mrs. | rhe dirty, half-drunken loafer was making his 

Ludlow was an educated woman, and was tench- | way to the kitchens, when a middle-aged gentle- 

ing the bey as thoroughly as he could have been | niu came out of the house, He hada singularly 

taught in the grammer schools | tine face, was strengly buili, but walked with 
It was late before they put the beoks away. | slight limp 

Jim drew a handful of rout of his pocket. | The tramp stood still ‘Who is that?" he 
“Something to go into the bank, mother,’ he | asked one of the farm men, 
Vid. langhing. "Om 1 wrows."" That's the judge, him as owns this place. 
“Yes: but here is the eapital.”’ touching the Elected to Congress for next term. Thought 

books, “whieh will make yeu the equal of everybody knew James Ludlow!” 


ers sprang after the horse, with a wild yell, ter- 


would be sometime, and stared at | proaching. Men and women on the street stood 


olen paralyzed with horror. 
ata vidienlous turnout! Did you buy the 


The horse had shied when it passed Carroll's 


L jackass with the proceeds of the patch, | carriage, and slacked its pace a little just then. 








Jim, the huckster, who had climbed. from his 

Did vow ever buy anything with money | cart as the horse slackened his pace, sprang di- 
learned?” looking at him steadily. rectly in front of him, and clapped an empty po- 
What do you take me for, you imperti- | tato basket over his head. The animal reared 
py? Dow t vou know a gentleman when | and then stopped a second, trembling, and wet 





















































The men 


turned his back and went on his way 
had found different roads in li 


liad chosen them deliberately. 


And he 


>_> 
GOOD-NIGHT, 


God keep yon safe, my little love, 
All through the nights 
Rest close in His encircling arms 





My heart is 


I kneel to pray, 
Good-nig hi! 


b As 
Gou keep you in His care alway. 





Thick shadows creep oe ‘Silent ghosts 
About iny he 
I lose myself in tender ‘i ‘cams, 

While overhead 

The moon comes stealing through the window bars, 
A silver sickle gleaming ’mid the stars. 








For I, om th Tam far away, 
el sate and strong 
fo trust on thus, dear love—and ye 
The night is long 
I say with sobbing breath the old fond prayer, 
Good-night! Sweet dreams! God keep you everywhere ! 
Mary R. HiGuam, in Churchman. 
tt ae 
For the Companion. 
MISS GORMAN’S PRISONER. 

By Ruth Chesterfield. 
Miss Gorman’s farm was on the 
of Maryland and Virginia. 


border-lands 
As she herself was 
fond of saying, her potato-patch was in the one 
State, her corn-field in the other, But although 
border-lands, of whatever nature, are notoriously 
perilous to principles, Miss Gorman held staunech- 
ly to hers through both evil and good report. 

On both sides the line there were people enough 
who were friendly to either Southern or to North- 
ern soldiers, as they chanced to be associated with 
them; but Barbara Freitchie, would 
have stood by her colors, though her corn-field 
and had both been filled with 
Southern soldiers. 

When the first began, Llewellyn, her 
nephew, had joined the Union Army, taking 
with him the best and most trusty of the farm- 
hands. “It is cruel to leave you so,’’ he had 
said; ‘but can I stay at home with the 
eannon sounding in my very ears?” 

“You can't,” eaid Miss Gormiin. 

“But Jim and want to 
Liewellyn. 

‘Let said Miss Gorman. 
So they went, and ever since Miss Gorman had 
managed the farm herself, with the aid of Luke, 
an old shambling negro, and Pat, a half-witted 
Trish lad. 
One evening in July Miss Gorman sat in the 
piazza cooling herself after the heat of the day, 
and enjoying, in an unconscious way, the per- 
fumes that floated up from her garden, while all 
the time her thoughts were following the soldiers, 


she, like 


potato-pateh 


war 


how 


Pick zo, too,’’ said 


em,” 


and particularly “her own boy,’ as she called 
Llewellyn, It was natural that they should, 
though she had given him up willingly, and 


him if she could have 
Half an hour had passed in 
this manner when she saw her nearest neighbor, 
Mrs. Kennette, coming across the garden. 
“News! cried she, breathlessly, 
waving her handkerchief like a flag of truce. 
“From the war?’ asked Miss Gorman; for in 
those days there was no other news worth talking 
about. 
“Yes,—fighting at Harper’s Ferry! They say 
Lee’s whole army is up there, and the Yankees 
are conpletely demoralized! They say it’s 
than the first Bull Run, and Grant’ll have to sur- 


render a 


would not have recalled 
done so by a wish. 


news!”’ and 


$s worse 


before to-morrow night! 
story!’’ said Miss Gorman. ‘In the 
first place, I don’t believe Lee is within two hun- 
dred miles of Harper’s Ferry; and as Gen. 
Grant, he’s going to Richmond. He don’t mean 
to stop till he gets there.” 
“No doubt he'll bring up there, but it won't 
He'll be mighty glad to 
Libby Prison’s pretty crowded, 
but T reckon there’ll be room for him.’’ 
“T reckon will—when_ they 
— Miss Gorman, 
“And g g 


“A likely 


for 


be because he wants to. 
get away again. 
there 


get him,”’ 


et him they will: but I haven't told you 
next be on Baltimore! 
He'll find plenty to rally round him there.” 

And so the two women went on, 
moment, 


move is to 


excited every till it really seemed as if, 
cide t 
combat. 

At last Mrs. 














was roused by a faint tap on the window. 


thought she. “If s 


her news,”" 1@ don't go off, 
"ll set the dog on her! 
The rap was 
by a faint moam 
in an instant. 
“Who's there?” 
“A wounded soldier,’ 





gentleman in the land, with God's help. We'll “T thought so!’’ muttered the tramp. 
ask for that, Jimmy And they knelt together “Who are von, stranger?” 
in prayer | The man lifted his greasy hat from his head, 
The very next afternoon, Carroll Mutter, driv- | with a long breath. “Tam Carrol! Hutter. No, I'll 
ing out to the Park, saw the forlorn eart not goin, That man’s bread would choke me!” 
i 





growing more 


like two knights of old, they were about to de- 
he fortunes of the opposing armies by sin- 


Kennette went off in a huff, and 


“It's that Kennette woman es some more of 


repeated, and was accompanied 
Miss Gorman was out of bed 


s Gorman waited to hear no more, but 
astily wrapped herself in some loose garment 

and opened the door. 

A young man stood there,—tall, slender 

deathly pale; so much she saw at a glance. 
“Come in,”’ said she. 

He obeyed, but with a feeble and faltering 

step, and when he had reached the sofa to which 

she guided him, he fell upon it in a dead faint. 

what she had not noticed before, 


and 


Then she saw, 
that he wore the Southern uniform. 

Had he been strong and well, she would have 
called Luke and Pat to take him in charge; but 
that pale face appealed to a certain soft spot in 
her heart, applied the restoratives she 
well knew how to use, with such effect that he 
soon returned to consciousness. 

His wound was not severe, and had less to do 
and fatigue, as 


and she 


with his fainiing-fit than hunger 
she was not s in discovering; so she fed him 
first, then dressed his wound. So far she had 
asked him no questions, but she thought it was 
now no more than fair that he should give some 
so she said,— 


low 


account of himself; 
“Young man, how comes it that you, in that 
dress, dared enter the house of a loyal woman?” 
“Are you, then, a Unionist?” 

“You must be a stranger in this region to ask 
that question of Judith Gorman.” 

“Tam, indeed; but I was in no situation to be 
particular. Iwas wounded at Harper's Ferry’’— 
‘Then there has been fighting there?” 
“Skirmishing.”’ 

“And who beat?” 

“That I don’t know yet. Iwas wounded early 
in the day, and fell unconscious, and when I 
came to myself they had all moved on. Tex 
so far, and could get no further, and seeing 2 
light in your window I ventured to rap. 
pose Iam done for now.” 
“There's a way out of it,” 
“How?” 

“By taking the oath of allegiance. 
“What! desert my colors? That I will never 
do, though I were a thousand times a prisoner!” 
“Foolish boy! I don’t ask you to desert 


me 
I sup- 


said Miss Gorman. 


” 


your 


colors. You did that when you joined the South- 
ern army.” 
“My colors are the stars and bars of the 


Southern Confederacy,”’ said the young man. 
“Your ‘Southern Confederacy,’ as you eall it, 
is a tub without a bottom, and Jeff Davis and his 
followers will all slip through by-and-by. Better 
save yourself while vou can.” 

“Thank you. I prefer to slip through with 
the rest; and so would you, madam, in the same 
case.”’ 

In her heart Miss Gorman knew that she 
should, and could but admire the young man’s 
adherence to his view of duty; while at the same 
time she was vexed with herself for entertaining 
such a feeling towards one whom she considered 
was an enemy to her country. 

“If you are so true to your cause, you can’t 
blame me for being true to mine. Why shouldn't 
I call my men and put you under guard at once?” 

“That's just what I expected you to do.” 

“But they wouldn't mind shooting you if you 
attempted to escape.” 

“Of course not. They'd be very poor soldiers 
if they hesitated about that.” 

“My goodness, I really believe you want to be 
shot! There, don’t wriggle about so, or you'll 
slip your bandage and bleed to death, and I shall 
my prisoner. The best thing you can do 
now is to go to bed. Perhaps you won’t be so 
obstinate in the morning.”’ 

The young man’s handsome black eyes twin- 
kled with mirth as he followed his captor toa 
comfortable bedroom; for he was keen enough 
to read the workings of the tender woman's 
heart, and knew that he was safe for that nig 
at Teast. 

In the morning when he awoke, Miss Gorman 
was standing by his bedside with a suit of citi- 
zen’s clothes over her arm. 

“You'd better put these on,” said she; ‘they 


Llewellyn’s,—my nephew's. — If 


lose 





are anybody 
should see you round my premises in your 
form, it might make trouble.” 

For a whole week the young man stayed with 
Miss Gorman, 2 prisoner on parole, during which 
time he was as tenderly nursed and cared for as 


uni- 


Miss Gorman sat and fanned herself vigorously. | if he had been her own boy. But now the ques- 
After that she went to bed, but it was a good | tion must be settled, ‘What should we do with 
while before she could compose herself to sleep; | him?’ 

and seareely had she begun to doze when she “What he needs is to go home to his mother,” 


thought she. “If Ideliver him up and they take 
him to prison, he'll die sure.” And then aloud, 
“Young man, if you got back to your regiment, 
would they give you a furlough?” 
“Undoubtedly.” 
“Why don’t you go, then?’ 
“Because I'm your prisoner.’ eA 
“Luke and Pat have both gone to mill to-day 
‘What of that?’ 





was the reply. 
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“Caw t you take a hint?” 

“Is it even so? Then good-by, dear, kind 
friend!” 

With a pressure of the hand and a parting kiss 
he was gone, and she sat down and cried, 

“Oh, Judith Gorman, what a fool you are! 
You've aided and abetted a Southerner! But 
there,—I couldn't help it. How could I? Ido 
hope Mrs. Kennette won't find it out.” 

And to this day Miss Gorman never has been 
able to decide whether she did right or wrong. 
What do you think? 


For the Companion. 


TRAPPING FOR BARNUM. 
By OC. A. Stephens. 
Cuarrer Ill. 

*¢Wateh for him when he rises,’ gasped Vet. 

“We watched; but the otter didn’t rise. 

“[T think it must be that he had either swam or 
crawled off somewhere,—perhaps under some bank. 
At any rate, although we did our best with some 
poles to which we had hooks attached, we couldn’t 
get hold of either him or the trap. We went back 
to our cunp feeling rather low-spirited, for we had 
not only lost the otter but the trap, too. 

“*Did ever any one see such luck?’ said Vet. ‘We 
killed that lucivee foolishly, and now we've lost one 
of the handsomest otters 1 ever put my cye on!’ 

“The next day was Sunday, and we did not hunt; 
but towards night we paddled down to Murphy’s. 
They were having a Sunday singing-meeting. There 
were two French boys there named 
Clummy Cates, who had fine voices. 

“Murphy told us that he had a lot of old grain- 
boxes, and that we might have two or three of them 
to make cages of. We thought we could use them 
for cages by putting stout bars across the top. The 
singing, or the sight of the folks, cheered us up 
some, and we went back feeling better. We deter- 
mined to go to work the next day in a more sensible 
way. 

“The next morning it was cloudy and threatened 
rain. But as soon as we had eaten our breakfast, 
Vet went down to Murphy’s in the bateau after the 
grain-boxes and some nails. 


Pierre and 








Ed and I took our guns 
and an axe and set off up the meadow on the right 
bank, to look for signs of game. 

“About half a mile below the woods, at the head 
of the meadows, we struck a ‘yame path,’ which led 
off through the grass and bushes into the woods to 
the right. 

“There was a nice place for a leg trap just where 
the path came out of the woods, and Ed said we 
must set one there for tishers anyhow. He pulled 
off his coat, and going back a little way, felled two 
spruces, and cut them into logs about seven feet 
long. Then he notched the logs at the ends, so that 
they would lock together. 

“I skinned a mink that we had shot, so as to have 
the meat for bait, and then cut a spindle and made a 
‘igure-four’ spring. 

“Ed was not more than two hours cutting logs 
enough for the trap. The front side of it we made 
of stakes driven down fast into the ground, having 
the logs for the back side and the two ends. 

“We left a space about x foot and a half wide in 
front for the door, or ‘fali,’ setting double stakes for 
it to rise and fall between. We expected to have to 
get some bits of plank cleated together for the door, 
but were lucky enough to come upon an old pine 
log, so large and of such good rift that Ed was able 
to split out just:the slab he wanted for a ‘fall.’ 

“We covered the top of the trap with poles, and 
laid some heavy green logsonthem. Then we threw 
dry grass and brush over the whole thing, so that no 
creature would be likely to notice it. We were not 
more than three hours in doing it all, for Ed worked 
like a beaver. When we had finished the trap, we 
killed some frogs out at the stream, and brought 
them and strewed them round it. We took care not 
to leave any of the fresh chips in the path. When 
going back I killed three partridges out of a flock I 

lire into. 

“Vet was at the camp, and had got three of the 
i-boxes up from Murphy's in the bateau. They 
were each about six feet long by three and a half or 
four feet wide, and perhaps two feet and a half high. 
He was waiting for the axe, so that he could get out 
stuff for the slats. But he had been out back of the 
camp, and set another of our traps for the lucivee 
which we had heard. He had carried out the skin 
of its mate, and hung it up en a limb seven or eight 
feet above the trap to draw her; for Ed thought she 


had smelled the skin in our camp. 
“oT 























Thet night it came onto rain. It rained all next 
day, and the next night it cleared off cold. It was 
so cold we liked to have frozen; for we had burned 


ull our wood, and our fire was out. 
**This will put a gloss on to our luciv 


43,’ Vet said. 
‘And.it put a gloss on to everything else; 





ms 
: for in 
the morning there was ice on every bit of wood, and 


he water in our camp kettle was covered with it as 
thick as a soda-cracker. 

“Vet ran out to look to his trap as soon as it was 
light, and came rushing back with the news that it 
Was gone. 






“*Another ten-mile tramp!’ excla 
“We got our breakfast and start 
fol 


“l Ed. 

, but had not 
lowed the trail more than fifty rods before we ran 
ito the trap with a lucivee in it. 

“The creature rose up and arched its back at us 
from behind a clump of little spotted maples, but 
did not make a sound. The clog had caught under a 
root and held it fast. The jaws of the trap were on 
eke of its fore legs. 
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“It was not so large as the first one, but its fur was 
nicer, and Vet thought we had better keep it alive. 
So Ed and he went back to camp to fetch one of the 
cages, while I stayed and watched it. I sat down on 
a log afew rods off, and the creature never once 
took its silvery, yellow eyes off me. 

“How to get her into the box—for it was a female 
—was a thing we could not cipher out at first. At 
last we took all the slats out, and tried to toss the 
box over the creature. 


rood thi 


np far. 
But she would spring, aud send the cage flying each 
time we threw it. 

“At last Vet went round behind, and took her at- 
tention by poking at her with a stick. 


There was ont 
about it, she was hitched and could not 











Watching our 
chance, we then tossed the box over her, and both 
jumped upon it, There was some tall tearing and 
scratching, and the dirt flew out from under the 
; but we held it down, and Vet came and got the 
clog out of the way. 

“We then shoved in the slats, and turned the cage 
right side up. But the instant the lucivee saw the 
light through the chinks between the bar 
at them and dug with all her might. Ter long claws 
hooked round the slats, and if we had not had old 
logs and stones ready to pile on, she would have got 








he flew 





out in spite of us. 

“Vet ran to camp and got some nails and the axe, 
and we nailed all but two of the bars fast in. 
we got some stout stakes, and reaching in, man 
to so bend down the trap-springs that the animal 
pulled its foot out. Then we got the trap out, anc 
nailed the other two bars. 

“We then had her caged. It had been a 
business, and we had another solid job to get her to 
camp. 











She didn’t seem to like her quarters, and 
had fits of tearing round tremendously. 

“After dinner Ed and I set off ona jaunt to the 
high ground about two miles back from our czmp, 
to set marten traps. It was the same high ridge we 
had our chase after the lucivee. 
Martens are generally found on high ground. 

“We set five ‘tigure-four’ traps,—just such traps as 
boys set for mink, only we made them larger so as 


crossed in 





to catch them inside, instead of jannning them to 
death, as in a ‘dead fall,’—and instead of ‘squat 
poles,’ we rigged a ‘fall’ to shut the trap, like those 
in our big log trap. 

“We caught nothing the following day, nor the 
day after, which was Sunday. 

“Monday afternoon Ed and I had quite an adven- 
ture. We had been over to visit our traps on the 
other side of the stream, and were going along tha 
path in the woods where we had set our second loz 
and-stake trap, when we all at once started a bear. 

“The bear wes eating something in the path. He 
jumped out of it when he saw us, and ran a few 
steps. He turned half round, and when we stepped 
along towards where he had sxt eating, he began to 
growl. The more he growled the madder he got, till 
he made the whole woods ec 

“He means fight,’ Ed w 
bear kept seuffing his feet and tearing his nails 
through the dead stuff as if about to dart atus. Ed 
cocked his left barrel, and then his right one 
had only a light charge of shot in it. 

“*What'll you do, Johnny, if 1 don’t fetch him 
with the left and he makes for us?’ Ed asked. 

“<«T'll stand by ye, Ed, with the axe,’ said [. 

“<*All right! Ed muttered. ‘Here 
And he fired his left barrel at the 

“IT was standing a few steps to one side, and saw 
the bear jump when the shot cut into him. It 
brought a yelp from him; but instead of rushing at 
us, he turned and ran. 

**Keep him in sight, Johnny, while I load!’ cried 
Ed. 

“So Iran after the bear with the axe. For twenty 
or thirty rods he went on the full jump, but stopped 
short on a sudden, and began to snap and tear at the 
shot-pricks, and to roll over, growling with pain. 

“T ran up nearer than IT ought, thinking he was 
wounded and down for good. 








ho to his roars. 





pered to me; for the 


which 


goes at him! 


bear's head. 


fie caught sight of 
me, and was up and coming quick as a flash! He 
looked just ugly then, with his mouth wide open, 
ears laid back, and the blood streaming! 
dare to face him, 2nd turned and leg 
prettiest. He would have had 
Ed hadn’t been coming right along with his 


i didn't 





Lit just my 
me though 





sure, if 
gun all 
loaded and cocked. 

«Shoot him, Ed! I remember 
seeing just how carefully Ed put up his gun,—though 
the bear wasn’t a dozen yards off. 

“He had in a big charge, 1 guess, by the noise. 
When I looked round the bear was on th 

“**T fixed him thet time! Ed exclaimed; 
he fell to laughing at me. 

“The bear was at his last gasp, but we helped him 


T sereeched; and 





ground, 
and then 


along with a knock’ on the head. He was a good- 


sized old fellow, and in good condition. We had to 
lift hard to hitch him up to a limb. 

“Ed undertook to skin him, while I went for Vet 
and the bateau. We took the boat up the 


had killed the 





a point oppo where we 
then lugged the quarters of meat and the h 
to it. 
|; We'll just have 
we got the quarters into the boa 
in the hide. 
| “It was night before we 
looked like a butcher’s shop that eveni 
“Next morning I went to look to some marten 
traps that we had set on the hills to the cast. We 
had not caucht anything there. 
“{ was gone about three hours. When I got back 
I found Vet and Ed both away. On looking about, 
I saw that they had thrown the dead fisher out of his 
box, and taken that away, too. 
‘ That meant more game, and as we lad visited the 


le out 


aks,’ Ed s 


and rolled them up 


some gay 








got to can Our hut 





1g. 












COMPANION. | 


traps across the Umbazookskus last, I concluded 
that it must be up at the head of the meadows. I 
They had taken the bat- 
eau, so I followed up the stream through the 
meadows, to be on hand to see the fun. 


ran down to the landing. 


“Long before I got up where the log trap was | 
heard a whooping, and when I came in sight Vet 
stood on the roof of the trap, punching down through 
it with a pole, while Ed was holding the cage up to 
the door-hole on the front side of the trap. 

**What have you got.” 1 shouted. 

«“éAnother lucivee! exclaimed Ed. 
ugliest old tom you ever set eyes on! 


‘The biggest, 


“On peeping in I saw that it was a big lynx, beau- 
tifully mottled. 
**TLe’s the boy for Barnum!’ Vet cried to me. 
“They were trying to get him out of the trap into | 
but he didn’t like the looks of the box. At | 
ist we went and peeled off some birch bark, and | 
| 


the cage, 
1 
setting it atire, poked it in on the back of the trap. 
At that he gave a snarl and went into the cage at 
one jump, nearly knocking it and Ed over together. 
We shoved the slats into place, and tipping the box 
up, put in the nails. But how he did jump and 
spring, and bite and claw at those bars! His eyes | 
were like fire, and he spit out musk strong as ginger. | 
“On Saturday we went to look after Vet's otter 
traps, which he had set on a pond which he had dis- 
bout two miles to the southeast. 






covered ¢ 





pproached the pond, we heard a splashing 
t the foot of a ‘s! 
by where there was a burrow under some roots | 
We found that an otter had just been | 
aught in one of the traps. We hauled him out by | 
the ‘sliding-pole’ which Vet had attached to the trap. | 
“This ra 
had a lovely coat of dark-brown fur. He had a flat 
head, round ears, and a nose as broad as your fist. 


y 


> of asteep bank, 








in the bank. 
otter was as heavy as a good-sized dog, and | 


“We then had to go back to camp to get a cage, 
nnd this, with the trouble we had getting the otter 
into it, took till after s 


to camp, two miles t! 





unset, ‘To get the cage back 





ugh the woods, was a big job, 
but we did it at last. ° 
ro be continued. 
_— 


For the Companion. 


THE LONDON SEASON. 
A Notable Dinner. 
I reached London for the second time the middle 
Anda 
Day—that 
were over be 


of June, when the season Was at its height. 
dizzy heigl Derby Day and Ascot 
is to say, the days of th 
fore L got the boat-race between the 
Cambridge and Oxford crews; but there were still 
matches, and turnouts of 
the Four-in-hand Club, and scores of similar divert- 


it 1s. 





great races 






there: so wa 


flower shows, and cricket 


isements, besides the absolutely never-ending round 
of dinners and lunches, and breakfasts and balls, 
and kettle-drums and musicales, and parties of every 
kind and deseription. 








vaty and his wife and daughter come up to 


London for the season. Noble lords return to their 





superbly -appointed town-houses. Count squires 
h modest mensions in ercder to give th dadeugh- 





ters the benefit of a little outing in London, 
People of yet more moderate means take apart- 


ments. Somehow or other, every one gets there; 
and all the comers join like dancing dervishes in the 
mad whirl them. It is no unusual 


thing fora lady to go in the same day to « breakfast, 


going on about 





three or four kettle-druins, a state dinner, and one 
or two parties afterwards, 

My pleasures were of a quiet kind, however. The 
first evening I was there, I went to a public dinner, 
at which a certain noble earl presided in gloomy 
grandeur. From there we went the same night to a 


charming literary party. It was a regular crush, 
and I don’t think there was a man or woman there 
not in some way connected with art or literature, 
Poets were thick as blackberries; 
making social studies for their next novels; artists 
surveyed you critically, and looked as if they wanted 
to paint your portrait. 


novelists were 


some poet present had composed the words, and for 
which the fair creature who sung them had written 
her own music. 

talked. Scientists were 
there, and critics,—pursuer and pursued. It was an 
evening to be long remembered, and it was the firsé 


In the pauses, people 


of many such. 
There is the sh 
London 
_ look down upon each other. 
A few exceptional people, like Lord Houghton, 
who have 





irpest possible line between literary 


and fashionable London. Mutually they 





been born and bred simong the fas 
bles, and yet have had an elective affinity with the 
intellectual workers, 
Pp 


» are the rarest ¢ 


belong to both sets, and are 





with both equally pe 
But th 
fashion 


Usually the 
etsa sort of mild, half-contemptu- 


xeeptions. 








sleseta 
pity for the poor souls who have nothing better 


to do than to write books,—who Inv » game to 





1 


drags to d 





preserve, no balls to give, no 


Dregs and their Drivers. 


By the way, this driving of drags is just now the 


favorite pastime of “the no 





and gentry,” as the 





upper classes are respeetii designated in adver- 
tisements. 
A drag is the reproduction of the old-fashioned 
English stage-coach; but it is finished with the ut- 
, 


most luxury and ¢! 





gance, 





The inside of the vehicle is very seld oceup) 






4) 
ling that it 
But the 
high-born ladies and gentlemen who are the passen- 


though there must be solid comfort in fe 


awaits you always asa refuge in case of rain. 





| gers ride always on the top of the drag, from which 


sublime height they can look down on the plebeian ‘ 


world below, 


self. 


mire the skill with which he 


ed drag he ever hic 


Songs were sung, of which | 


tiona- | 


o> 
~J 


the plebeiaa world, walking pensively 


on the sidewalks, or driving economically but madly 
in handsome cabs. 





The noble owner of the drag always drives it him- 
Some benming beauty sits beside him to ad- 


Man 


ges his four spir- 





ited horses. Back of the 


driver sits his guests,—2 


merry company. At least, merry they always 
seemed, 
I used to wonder if one left all the ills of life he- 


Whether 
toothache, for instance, never pursued you to that 


hind when one climbed 





upon aid 


exalted height, or headache, or, by chance, indiges 
tion. Duns, of course, could not reach up se high; 
and if one could trust appearances, happiness was 
always @ passenger. 

Yet T heard one story which seemed to me pathetic 
about a drag. told it 
¢ him of it 


A celebrated London novelist 
me, and I beg his pardon if Lam ceprivu 
for 2 future book. 





Ile said almost the best-appoint- 


in London was owned not as 





these expensive vehicles 





usually are, by some well- 


known man of rank and fashion. Like other drags, 
it was driven by its owner, but who that owner was, 
no one knew. At just suchan hour every afternoon, 
my friend said this drag always passed by his house, 
the owner driving with a certain solemn statcliness, 


as if conscious of the inten 


» gravity, the exalted 
demands, of the or 


‘CHSLON, 


Beside him sai lis wife diant as a suntlower, in 





some gorgeous toilet, she, o, taking her pleasure 
Behind them were their children three, 
Every detail of the drag was perfect; but there never 
was 


solemnly, 


change, 





any ‘ither in its oceupants, or in the 
hours at which it passed and repessed, 

My nove 
ity excites 
this stately myste 





-writing friend naturally had his curios- 





tht and ascertained the story of 
the drag had 


jolly, 


and soug 






The owner of 


been an inn-kheeper once, —a happy man 


enough in those humble days. But an uncle of his 
made an immense fortune in Australia, and dying, 
left it to this honest nephew. 

Men of fashion enough had stopped at the poor 
fellow’s inn to give him some notion of their habits. 
He felt that with this great fortune had come to him 
the necessity to be a gentleman. 
early training, delicate 


He could not buy 
ulture, high-bred ways; but 
he could buy 2 splendid house, and have a good up- 
and this he did. 

Then he disposed of his inn on the top ef Harrow 


holsterer put it in order; 


Hill to an old inn-keeping crony, and went into his 





new house with his e “Ll family. 


But he w 





bsolutely without fh 


iends. He had 


1 the asseciations he had 


put off in one moment all 
been a lifetime in forming, as if they were worn-out 
garments. He was utterly incapable of attaching to 
himself new acquaintances in a new line of life. 

But he had one taste. He 


he saw them. 


knew good horses when 
Very likely he had been hostler before 
he was inn-keeper, 
nnd the horses 
at. And every 


children, his man 


So he fitted himself up a drag, 
he drove were a luxury just to look 
his wife, and his 


ifternoon, he, and 


servants, and his horses, made a 
pilgrimage to the old inn on the top of Harrow Hill, 
and bought of his old crony, the inn-keeper, a bottle 
of choice old gin. 


{ doubt very much if thi 


vin was ever drank. I 
don’t suppose he really wanted it. What he did 
want was an object for his drive, and a few mo 
nents’ talk with a fellow-creature he had known 
onee; and of course it would never do fer a tine 
gentleman who could own = drag to go and talk toa 


Harrow Hill inn-keeper without an errand. 
Afternoon in Hyde Park. 

The the 

events in London, 


mects of Four-in-hand Club are great 
Throngs assciuble in Hyde Park 
to see the sight. Nothing could be finer in its way 
The drivers are the first 


the kingdom. Their turnouts are 


than it is. gentlemen in 
the most perfect 
affairs which combined good taste can 
Hyde Park; and 
do but drive—olf to 
) Some appointed rendezvous, a score of miles away. 


money and 
procure, They meet at noon in 
they drive—what should thoy 


| There is no spot in the world more faseinating in 
its way then Hyde Park in the London season. Art 


and naiure have conspired to make the place beauti- 
ful; and art and nature h 





» conspired also towards 
t perfection of the htuaan beings one encounters 
there. From twelve till two of a morning, and 
again from five till seven of an afternoon, the Park 
is thronged with the beauty and the chivalry of 
England. 

“The Ring’ is full of carriages, and “the Lady's 
Mile” is full of riders en horseback. As a rule, I 
think English girls ride better than English men, 








though there is plenty of good horscinenship among 
the latter. Thcy are their 


grooms, who seem to have been born in the saddle. 


outdone, however, ley 


Tain more and 
English girls. 


more couvineed of the heauty of 
In the whole world, I fancy, you will 
hardly find brighter and sweeter faces than those 
that beam ont upon youin Hyde Park from under 
the tall, mannish riding-hats, or flash upon vou from 
sudden carriages as they poss. [think thet earping 
Fren Mr. Taine, who sec harin 
English fair, can ne 





‘hmian, s no « in the 








ver have driven in Hyde Park in 





To drive there, indeed, is an expensive pleasure, 


ths, or shabby four-wher 


The ordinary hansoem « 
of the street, ean by 
gates of Hyde Perk. 

you must hirc 
stab! 


plays at being a pz 


lers 
no mneans enter the haughty 


If you do not own a carri: 





Oy 


ham from 


t properly-appointed brough 





some » wit! ver who weers livery, and 






tin. This entertain 


four d« 


much more 


ment costs you some san herr.end you 





1 


can easily sven than that if you 


are 
particular about your turnout, and desire a footman 


as well as a coachman, 
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Whither you went out much or little into the 
streets, you somehow felt yourself part of the 
general whirl. 





; ; - es 
away from it sometimes, and take a quiet drive 


into the quiet country. Perhaps you were invited | in a serene faith. 
by some friend to go to Richmond and dine at 


| 


me—is middle-aged also; and she, too, is at rest | from one cause or another. 





Christina Rossetti—whose work touches me | would have called an extra session that Congress | 
much more nearly than Miss Ingelow’s, though 
It was a pleasant thing to get | there the American public would not agree with | 


might consider the matter again. 
Some very necessary and useful bills failed 
Among these was a 


It is a curious fact that, while carefully-drawn bill making a new classification 
so many of the men of letters of our time have | of mail matter. 


plomacy and vigorous statesmanship will prob- 


| ably close with his labors at the Congress, and 


who, at over eighty, rose from a sick bed, and 
was literally carried in arms to the distant scene 
of the gathering, there to do sterling and patri- 


the Star and Garter. 

You accept eagerly, for 
you can scarcely have read 
an English tale without 
chancing upon some men- 
tion of this well-known 
place of resort. The he- 
roes and heroines of Eng- 
lish novels are always go- 
ing there. It is to be 
hoped they are all rich— 
these heroes and heroines 
—for the Star and Garter 
nothing extenuates in the 
matter of charges, and a 
poor hero could never af- 
ford to go. 

The drive to Richmond 
ix very lovely, and the 
view from the Star and 
Garter is worthy all the 
praise it has so long been 
the 

As to your dinner, it is 
simply perfect, from 
white-bait to ices. You 
have never seen white- 
bait in America; at least, 
I never had; and they 
were a surprise to me, 





ashion to bestow on it, 


Dinner over,—and be sure that it is by no 
means a brief ceremony,—you wander out to the 
Park, along the beautiful Thames, nowhere so 
beautiful as here; and them you drive back to 
town by the light of setting sun and young moon. 

If you want to go to Windsor, or Tunbridge, 
or any one of half-a-dozen other places, you can 
take a place in a coach driven by a gentleman 
driver. 

Of all the avocations pursued by the aforesaid 
“nobility and gentry’ of England, none would 
seem so strange to the average American as this 
whim of amateur coach-driving. 

Fancy « rich man, not infrequently a titled 
man, devoting himself, day after day, to pa- 
tiently driving a coach always to the same place. 

He charges pay for your trip, like an ordinary 
coachman. The place beside him is the place of 
honor, and you pay two or three shillings more 
to ride there. He does not need this money, 
he simply reecives itas a means of putting stran- 


gers at their ease, and providing himself with | 


passengers of that respectable sort who are able 
to pay, and would not go without paying. 

But how queer a freak for a man endowed by 
happy chance with rank and fortune to turn 


himself into a coachiman, and do his daily task 


as regularly as the driver of a horse-car! 

There were other quiet hours in the gay Lon- 
don season besides those when one went out of 
town. Tremember the happy stillness of certain 


homes. ‘The Saturday afternoons, for instance, 


when Jean Ingelow—that sweet singer whose | 


graceful verses are so well known in America— 
called together her friends, and gave them tea, 
and strawberries, and ices, in her large and 
lovely garden, were seasons of such tranquil rest 





lost their hold on Christianity altogether, the 


| 


HYDE PARK. 


three greatest among our women poets, Mrs. 
Browning, Miss Ingelow, and Miss Rossetti, have | 
been devout and saintly souls. | 

LovuIsk CHANDLER MOULTON. 





THE SESSION OF CONGRESS. | 
The second session of the Forty-fifth Congress 

came to an end at seven o’clock in the morning 
of the 20th of June. The first session began on 
the 15th of October, 1877, and ended just in time 
for the second to begin immediately, at noon of | 
the 3d of December. Thus Congress has been 
in almost continual session for eight months. 


| 
| 
| 


It was a fruitful session only in the amount of 
business that was offered for action. The num- 


Another, also relating to the 
post-office, was intended to correct an evil which 


has grown-out of a conflict of our laws with the | 


rules of the International Postal Union. At 


country by mail, even if he is willing to pay the 
customs duty upon it. 

The late session can hardly be called an eco- 
nomical one, Some large ‘‘jobs’’ were defeated, 
but others went through. Heavy appropriations 
were made for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, and for public buildings, and slight re- 
ductions only were made in ordinary expenses. 

It is not a pleasant thing to say, but it is true, 
that business is greatly unsettled while Congress 


| is in session, and feels it as a relief when the end 


comes. It has been so this year particularly. 


| The trouble arises out of a very common mistake. 


Every member deems it his duty to bring for- 
ward his share of new measures. 

But a government is good not according to the 
multitude but according to the fewness of its 
laws. Business needs a great deal of letting 
alone, and if the members of Congress would 
only discover that there is more honor to be 
gained by proposing no new laws than by pro- 
posing a great many, they would win the ap- 
plause of the country. 





+o 
For the Companion. 


THE DIAMOND. 


To shape my luminous life great ages went; 
For slowly its vivid fire had noiseless birth 
Amid blank darkness of the old solemn earth, 
Where long L abode in beamless discontent, 
Then came at last discovery’s dear event, 
That showed the world my rarity and rich worth, 
And made the radiance of my peerless mirth 
Leap out to the loving sun, magnificent. 


But now my rigorous fate afflicts me sore; 


I, daughter of dew, rain, starbeams, moonlight fair, 


I, that in kingliest keeping should abide, 
I, that majestic centuries labored o’er, 
Am tossed by this pretentious millionnaire 
In the lap of his luxurious little bride! 
EDGAR Fawcett. 


a +o 


THE CELEBRITIES AT BERLIN. 


otic service for his master the Czar, and for 
‘tholy Russia,’’ his pride. 

No member of the Congress, however, had 
| better reason to be surprised to find himself in 


| present one cannot receive a book from a foreign j that illustrious assemblage than Count Andrassy, 


the Chancellor and Envoy of the Austrian Em- 
|pire. He could not have forgotten that thirty 
| years ago he was a rebel, fighting against the 
Emperor he now so ably serves; that, branded 
as a traitor, a price was set on his head, and 
that, to escape a traitor’s death, he was forced to 
become a fugitive in strange lands. 

Now Andrassy is the most powerful man in 
Austria, and holds its highest office, and in polit- 
ical ability he is only inferior in Europe to the 
three Prime Ministers already named. 

These were not the only eminent figures at the 
Berlin council board. The Marquis of Salisbury, 
keen of speech, and clear and penetrating in 
mind, aided Lord Beaconsfield to worthily repre- 
sent England; France had a scarcely less notable 
spokesman in her Foreign Minister, M. Wadding- 
ton, who is English by parentage and education, 
thoroughly Republican in opinion, and next to 
Dufavre the ablest member of the French Cabi- 
net; while Italy was also represented by her 
Foreign Minister, Count Corti, an enlightened 
and liberal statesman, who has recently risen to 
high distinction in his native land. 

Turkey sent as her envoy Safort Pasha, the 
‘new Grand Vizier, who added a fourth Prime 
Minister to the gathering. 

Thus, in the settlement of the perplexed East- 
ern Question, each nation sent its best political 
talent; and certainly, from the eminence of its 

members, if not from the result of its labors, the 
| Congress of Berlin must hold a high and famous 
| place in the history of these times. 
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TWO SIGNIFICANT STORIES. 
Many of our wisest men are perplexed just now 
| with the question, “What is to be done with the un- 
employed workmen in the cities?” Here are two 
true stories which bear strongly upon the answer. 


The first is that of Geistlich, the German shoemaker, 








On the 13th of June there assembled at Berlin be — congpenesiny Aainsggre ingen “we a 
| The Geistlichs were honest, sober and industri- 


ber of bills introduced was cnormous, almost | the most remarkable gathering of distinguished | 54. ‘The father was a member of the Christian 


seven thousand, but only a few, comparatively, ; me" that has taken place in Europe for more | church. His worst fault was a mulish obstinacy. 
were passed, than sixty years. Not since the famous Congress He lost all his little savings, and Geistlich was un- 
acted upon, a large proportion consisted of pri- | of Vienna, which met just after the great Napo- able to find work, not making over thirty cents a 
vate measures of no public interest. | leonic wars in 1815, to settle the balance of power week. He wandered from one shoe-factory to an- 
The leading acts of the session were no doubt |@™ong the European nations, has there been other, to be turned away sometimes with harsh lan- 
The chief of | Witnessed an assemblage of statesmen so emi- | 888e, and often with jeers, from the younger men. 
A wealthy philanthropist hearing of his destitution 
and inability to get work, offered to settle him in a 
colony in Florida, and to give him two hundred 


And of those that were favorably 


such as related to the currency. 
| these was the act adopting silver as well as gold | Hent, and representing in their persons so much 
for a money standard, and restoring the coinage political pone. ‘ 
of the silver dollar, But of almost as much im-| Te the Congress of Vienna England sent her | qonars to start with; but Geistlich, like thousands of 
portance was the law prohibiting the destruction | Victorious warrior, the Duke of Wellington, fresh | others, protested “he was no farmer, and would die 
of any more legal tender notes, but requiring | from his masterly triumphs over the proudest | by his last.” 
that they 21. be paid out again, This act may legions of France, and Lord Castlereagh, the | Finally, driven insane by refusals and his despera- 
have a marked effect upon the success of re- | Most talented of her diplomatists; France was | tion, he kilied his wife and children. In his piteous, 
represented by the crafty Talleyrand, the shrewd- | ™44 letter to his pastor, he says, “I cannot fight the 
est and most subtle politician in Europe, who had | #8bt of existence longer.” , 
| The truth was he would not fight it at all except in 


sumption of specie payments. 
| An act was passed to repeal the bankrupt law, : . 

and this may be said to be the most important anit ee, —" a: monarchy with his own way. It is not often that the persistence of 
general law passed outside of those relating to equal zeal; Austria spoke by the mouth of Met- | the idle workingman te remain where there is no 
ternich, the most famous Austrian statesman | place for him ends in this wicked way. But the 
Another measure that caused much debate, | Since Kaunitz; Prussia found an able envoy in | wickedness often manifests itself in some other way; 
and that will probably turn out to be greatly to the learned and polished William Von Humboldt; | he usually degenerates into a tramp or rioter, and it 
the advantage of the cov- and Russia had as her spokesman the fertile | is the lives of richer men and not his own that he 


money. 








AN ENGLISH COACH, 


and refreshment 
The talk tlowed peacefully, 
leading it into pleasant wavs 


She is net young, this singer of sweet songs, 


but she has 
ave about her 


The higher peace of a sincere 


lieving soul. 





as one does not soon forget. 


the poetess herself 


the cracious calm of happy middle Jat last attached as an amendment to another ap- | world. 


‘| propriation bin, which was signed by the Presi-| Opposite him was the aged Gortschakoff, Chan- 
Christian faith is hers also, for she is a truly be- 


ernment, requires the Pa- | Nesselrode, who for many years after directed | tries to take. ; 

cifie Railroads to establish | the Muscovite policy. we — a rdcalg waite women, whe ete 
If we compare these historic names with those during the war with her children to the mountains 
of Haywood County in North Carolina. She had 
neither money nor friends, and her trade, a laun- 
dress of laces, was not much needed in the wilder- 
when it becomes due, ness. 

Our national honor was | Presiding over the Berlin Congress was Prince! She hired herself for tield work until she had 
ereatly concerned in the | Vou Bismarck, certainly a greater statesman and saved a few dollars. With these she bought a wild 
jrissnie of anact author- 2 loftier figure than any who appeared at the | tract at the foot of a mountain, cleared, planted it, 
izing the payment of what | green baize council-table of Vienna, the foremost and oe yee —_ ees 
is known as the Halifax | political character of our own age, and perhaps | °" her little farm, while her sons are honest, re 

spectable men. 


a sinking fund, so as to be | 
able to pay the debt they | of the men just gathered at Berlin, we shall find 
owe to the United States | it hard to decide which body has the best claim 
to pre-eminence in its personal composition. 


award. The sum of five | of this century; and the grim Chancellor of Ger- 
and a half million doliars | many may justly have felt proud of conducting 
was fixed as the amount | the business of so august a body. 

we should pay for the! 
privilege of taking fish in 
Canadian 


There is not an idle workman in our cities who is 
not shamed by this poor freed slave. 


>. 


Prime Ministers of first-class European powers STONES AS FERTILIZERS. 
waters. Al-| found themselves face to face at the German An experienced gardener once told us that a faver- 
though there is a univer-| capital; and Turkey added a fourth Prime Min- ite flower-bed would be improved by a coating of 
sal fecling thatthe amount | ister to the list. The most conspicuous of these vel. We laughed at him, but he insisted that the 
ix greatly too large, yet, as | was the Earl of Beaconstield, the real ruler of | *¢tien of air and water decomposing the gravel 
it was awarded by a com-| the British Empire, who, carrying his thoughts _— oe Se Seas yan gta on 
mission to which we had | back to the time when he was a struggling which it needed. As the original soil of the earth 
: - . ; $ pe-tPag hes sais came from decomposed rocks, he had some show of 
agreed, and in which we | young author, with despised Jewish blood in his yeason for his opinion. We saw soon after, in an 
had taken part, the only | veins and betraying itself in his features, must English agricultural journal, an account of a field 
honorable course was for us to pay. have felt a thrill of exultation to find himself on from which all stones had been carefully picked, and 
so high a pinnacle, holding in his hand the issues Which afterwards yielded much smaller crops. The 
priation would fail, so strong was the sentiment | of peace or war, an oracle and a power, if not an editor explained the matter, however, in a different 
that the award was not a just one, But it was | actnal arbiter, among the first statesmen of the “*Y ffem our gardener. He said that stones helped 
: fertility in two ways,—by attracting the heat of the 
sun during the day, and so quickening growth, and 
by condensing moisture by night, and so serving #54 
7 protection against drought. As amateur gardeners 
If it had not passed, the President | English Premier, whose long life of brilliant di- take a kind of pride in keeping beds of tlowers and 


Besides Bismarck himself, no less than three | 





At times it seemed very likely that the appro- 


— only ten minutes before the close of the! cellor of Russia. a worthy match and rive] of the 


Pession, 
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vegetables clean of stones, it may be well for them 
to know that too much care of this sort may be 
harmful. 


~~ 


SILENCE AS A PUNISHMENT. 


The benefits and evils of the system of inflicting | could have been given, and no acquaintance formed. 


“solitary continement’’ upon criminals have been dis- 


cussed for many years, both in Ame?Yica and in Eu- 
rope; and in some countries, for instance in some of 
the United States and in France, 


ment is still imposed. The 


silence as a punish- 
London School Board 
recently proposed that truants and other youthful 





delinquents should be subjected to this system; and 
a “silent school” for bad boys las been for many 
years in existence at Hamburg, in Germany. It has 


been declared, however, by eminent physicians and 
men of science, that 
tremely 
cases Where they are 
to day, 


long enforced 
injurious to the health of 
not 
from week to week, and from year to year, 
even to their keepers, it is found that the 


silence is ex- 
prisoners. In 
allowed to speak from day 
digestive 
organs become feeble, the breathing apparatus grows 
defective, and organic 
the system. 


diseases find their 
It is found, too, that in p 
the silent system prevails, many more 


way into 





sons where 
prisoners die 
than in those where they are permitted the use of 
These facts, when they become fully known, 
are likely to lead to the abolition of silence as a pun- 


ishment; for the humane ideas of 


speech. 
our age will not 
permit the health even of the hardened criminal te 
suffer during his term of punishment. 
now-a-days usually well drained and ventilated; 
the food supplied to the good 
ishing, and they are allowed to take 
ercise. 


Prisons are 
inmates is and nour- 
all needful ex- 
This is because it is deemed cruel to subject 
prisoners to what would injure their health. 
if silence is found to have that result, 
to remain as a method of punislment 


So, too 
’ ’ 


it is not likely 





TOO SMART. 
One vice to which we ins take 


“smartness.” yet over 


Americ 
Its aim is to 
matter what morality or person 
An Eng 
Norway, once encountered an 
this vice. 


kindly is 
or through, no 
muy stand in the 
lishinan, travelling in 
American addicted to 
The Englishinan with a large party, among 
whom were six ladies, landed at Tromoso at two 


had telegraphed to the 


way, and thus get on. 


o'clock in the morning. He 











hotel for rooms two days before his arrival. But 
the landlady and all the servants were sound asleep 
when at that early hour he knocked at the hotel 
door. 


A young American, who 





so had landed from the 
sume steamer, thought he would steal a march upon 
the English company. So he for: 
hetel by a back door, took 
donble-bedded room, 1 ced the door, pocketed the 
key, and was walking away, when the landlady in- 
quired if it was he who had sent the telegram. 

He nodded, though he did not “Yes,” 

When the English allowed 
through the front door, an explanation 
which showed @p the 


ced his way into the 
possession of the best 





speak it, 
party were to enter 
followed 
American’s smartness. The 
indignant landlady demanded of him the return of 
the bedroom key. He refused. The Englishman 
backed up the demand of the landlady, explained to 
the young man that his conduct was not “smartness” 
at all, but lying and cheating. Finally the American 
gave up the key and left the hotel. 

The United States has too many smart men whose 
anbition to get on leads them, like this American 
traveller, into vulgar and shameful dishonesty. 

—_———_~+oe—__—__ 
AN AFFLICTED FATHER. 

Henry Hallam, the English historian, had a family 
life of singular sadness. Of ten children, some of 
then of rare genius and loveliness, like the one em- 
bal.ned in Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” 
daugiter survived him. Several of them died sud- 
dently. Arthur, the most gifted, was travelling with 
his f ther on the continent, and resting one day from 
fatigue on a sofa, was supposed to be sleeping. The 
father sat very quiet, fearful of disturbing his slum- 
bers, but alarmed at length by the long stillness, 
stole softly to the sofa to find him dead. 

Tue oldest daughter passed away with equal sud- 
denness. is lying on 


only asingle 


She w: 2 lounge listening to her 
she exclaimed, suddenly, 
h, and in five minutes was 
deol, Dr. Holland, the family physician, went in 

rch of the bereaved father, to break to him gently 
the sad tidings. Not many months after Mrs. Hallam 
followed her daughter, without any foreboding that 
death was near, and the bereaved husband and fa- 
ther was left alone. We in literary 
history Where an author was overtaken by so many 
and such crushing sorrows, 


mother’s reading, when 


pi’ gasped for breat 





know no case 





+e - 
LATIN PUT TO GOOD USE. 
When Gen. Lafayette first came to this country, 


he knew no English, and as French was little spoken 


at that time, he often had great difficulty in making 
hiuself understood. Going once on duty for Gen. 
Washington from the Bran lywine to New York, he 
stopped over night in Sussex County, New Jersey, 


and was robbed by a fellow-traveller of his jewels 
and his wife’s miniature. 

He could not stop to recover it, nor could he make 
the people understand what he had lost. 
ing another village, he was introduced to a Rev. Mr. 
\er,and tried to talk to him in French. Mr. 
hint understand him, nor could he talk 
Ker’s English. Fortunately, Mr. 
Latin scholar, and beg 
hot knowing, 

Lafayette 


On reach- 





Ker 
in Mr. 


ac 
a good 





Ker was 
an to talk in that language, 
however, who the stranger was. 

told his story in Latin. Mr. Ker made 


out a description of the robber, who was arrested, 





| with many thanks for the recovery of the miniature, 
; Valued so highly, and they became 





| 


and the stolen property recovered. Two weeks later, | 
Lafayette returned, introduced himself to Mr. Ker, | 
warm friends. 
3ut for their mutual knowledge of Latin, no help 


“>> 
CURIOUS WILLS. 

The eccentricities of people are seen even in their 
last wills and testaments. A Parisian merchant left 
about six thousand dollars a year to a lady of Rouen 
for having twenty 
him, * 


years before refused to marry 
through which,” states the will, “I was en- 
abled to live independently and happily as a bache- 
lor.” Oceasionally some “machine” poet makes his 
will in rhyme, a curious speciinen of which is that of 
Mr. William Jacket, an last 
century: 

I give and bequeath, 

When Lam hid underneath, 

To my two loving sisters most dear, 
The whole of my store 
Were it twice as much more, 

Which God’s goodness ha anted me here. 


Englishman of the 








And that no one may prevent 
This my will and intent, 

Or oceasion the least law racket, 
With a solemn appeal, 
L confirm, sign andseal 

This the true act and deed of 


Elizabeth and Ann, 


Wii Jacket. | 


In the name of God. Amen. 
> 
WHAT THE VOICE BETRAYS. 
A writer in the New York V'ribunc, discoursing 


upon tones, says “the shrill-tongued scold has the 
same vocal organs which in Nilsson charm the 
world, and the difference between the notes of the 
two is largely a difference of 


adjustinent of temper 
and of culture.” 


The writer continues: 

There are voices that diffuse balm and sweetness 
and love in every vibration; there are others that ir- 
ritate and exasperate; there is the voice of com 
mand, of entreaty, of expostulation. 

As the muscles of the face acquire at length a 
fixed and settled position and give permanent ex- 
pression to the face, so the muse ‘les which are con- 
cerned in the production of voice acquire at length 
a fixed and settled position and give permanent ex- 
pression to the voice. 

Persons habitually ill-tempered stamp the expre 
sion of ill-temper on their faces and in their voices; 
persons habitually amiable, relined, cultivated, show 
these qualities in their faces, in their voices; and 
there is no mistaking them. 

The voice often betrays what the face concesls, 
and is asurer index of character to those who can 
interpret its modulations than even the face. 
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A POOR IRISH NEWSBOY’'S CAREER. 

An exchange gives the following as “a short study 
for boys.””. The eminent lawyer, Charles O'Connor, 
of New York, has from the 
it is s: 
and It is claimed, and no doubt justly, 
that to these he 
fame. 


When eight fears old he was an office boy and 
newspaper carrier. His father published a weekly 
newspaper, and Charles, besides attending in the 
office, delivered the journal to its subseribers in New 
York, Brooklyn and Jersey City. He used a skilf to 
CTOSS the rivers, and frequently would be out all 

Saturday night serving his route. It is said that he 
never missed a subser iber. 

When seventeen years old, he entered a lawyer's 
office as an errand boy. He borrowed law books, 
took them home and read them by the light of a 
candle far into the night. Several lawyers, noticing 
the boy’s industry, aided him in his studies. 

When he was twenty-four years old he was admit- 
ted to the bar, and even then it was said that young | 
O’Connor’s legal opinion was worth more than that 
of many other lawyers. | 





uid, for the two qualities of conscientiousness 


| 

lirst been distinguished, | 

. | 
industry. | 


chietly owes his great success and 











> 
A BATTLE-SCARRED VETERAN. 
The Helena (Montana) //era/d mentions a hero of 
the late Indian War who not 
but felt the effect of it. 


only stood under fire, 


Capt. Henry Romeyn is now in Detroit recover- 
ing from the wounds which he received in the last 
battle with Joseph’s warriors. He tells the story 
thus: “You see, I had been struck five times. One 
ball shattered my field-glass; another raised a dis- 
agreeable lump on my left shoulder, and the others 
only damaged my clothes. [ ought to say that very 
early in the fight my horse was killed, and when I; 
saw Gen. Miles riding close up, apparently uncon- 
scious that he was getting into a hot corner, [ warned 
him to keep back 

“LT had been lying comparatively hidden in the long 
grass. I stood up to take an observation, when, 
quicker than a flash, some warrier singled me out 
and let drive. I felt as if a red-hot iren bar had 
been driven through me. I stood rooted in) my 
tracks for a moment, gasped and felt the air coming 
in at my back. The next instant my mouth filled 
with blood, and then I knew I had been shot in the 
lung. I walked seventy-five yards and then fell.” 








a 
PRANKS OF LIGHTNING. 
Shakespeare speaks of the lightning as being “in a 
spleen,” that is, in ill-humor. 
a house at Taunton, Mass., it played such queer 
pranks that one might fancy it as roguish as Puck: 


But not long since, in 


Bed-clothes were taken from one bed and put on 
another. In one room the bedstead was entirely de- 
molished; in another only a small piece of the bed- 


stead was chipped off. | 


A chair was landed in per- | 


fect condition a number of feet from the house. At | Saw 


both front corners of the house the ground was 
plowed up for a number of yards. The posts on | 
which the cottage rests were nearly all split badly, ; 
while one seems bored into for a distance of three | 
feet. 


= +o a 
THE POOREST GIRL. 


The poorest girls in the world are those who have 
never been taught how to work. There are thou- 
sands of them. Rich parents have petted them. 
They have been taught to despise labor, and depend 
on others for « living, and are perfectly helpless. | 
The most forlorn and miserable women on earth be- | 


| ganized an AGENCY S 


long to this class. It belongs to parents to protect | 


their daughters from this deplorable condition. | 


They do them a great wrong if they neglect it. 
Every daughter should be taught to earn her own 
living. The rich as well as the poor require this 
training. 

- oe 


WALTING FOR HIS SIGNAL. 

The Richmond (Ind.) Jndependent tells this touch- 
ing incident of the death of an engineer's wife, Mrs. 
Gaylord, of Dayton, Ohio, during the great. rail- 
road strike last summer: 


Her husband is an engineer on the Cincinnati 
road, and upon reaching Richmond found a dispatch 
announcing the failing strength of his wife. The 
difficulty among the ri lilroads made it impossible for 
him to get off. A second dispatch arrived saying | 
that she was sinking fast. It was then that he de- 
cided to run a locomotive to Dayton. The dying 
wife, whose ears were fast closing to all earthly 
sours, listened for the familiar whistle which she 
knew he always gave as the signal of approach. The 
hours flew fast, and the sands of life were running 
very swiftly; still she could not go without saying 
farewell to him. At nightfall, when the sun had set 
over her last day on earth, when the chill of death 
was creeping over her and the pulses were failing, 
her ear caught the sound of his coming. She alone 
heard it, and she said, * Will is coming; that is his 
whistle.” And he reached the bedside in time to 
receive her dying message of farewell. 













‘ <> sa 
WELL TURNED. 

It is not always expedient to “speak out’’ 

“meeting; sometimes silence 

woman of this anecdote learned: 


in a 
is golden, as the 


The priest of a country church, where the men sit 
on one side of the aisle and the women on the other, 
being annoyed in the middle of his sermon by a bab- 
bling conversation, gently reminds the congre; gation 
that it should be silent. 
and triumphantly execlaims,— 

“TL want you to notice, father, that the chattering 
isn’t on this side of the aisle this time.” 

“All the better,” replies the priest, meekly, ‘it 
won't last so long.”’ 








CATECHIZING THE MINISTER. 
On Dr. Norman 
tion, he called on an old pauper woman, who was 
looked upon as a great light among the Covenanters. 
When he entered the house, he found her grasping 
her tin ear-trumpet (for she was very deaf), and seat- 
ed formally in the midst of a group of neighbors and 
co-religionists summoned to meet. him. 
other parishioners, she did not at first acknowledge 
him minister, but beckoned him to sit down beside 
her, and putting her ear-trumpet to her ear, said, 
“Gang ower the fundamentals!” And then and | 
there he had to bawl] his theology till the old dame 
was satisfied, after which he received a hearty wel- 
come as a true ambassador of Christ. 





A Solid Gold School Ring 


This Ring was designed and made 
expressly for us by a reliable manu- 
facturer. It is solid gold, and is orna- 
mented with enamel seroll work. For 
the price, it is a better ring than we 
have ever before been able to obtain. 

When you order the ring, please enclose in your letter a 
piece of string of the right length to go around your fing 
Price of Ring, $150. We engrave tree 
initials on the ring. 


S2 STEAM ENGINE FOR SOUT. 


And Five 3 Cent Stamps for Postage and Packing, 








of charge three 





We have in stock abont 700 Engines. 
200. We have bonght all there are in this country, 
hall sell them at the above price. Order at once if 
you expect to secure one. If yon fail to do se, you will 
never have another chance. Tt has a double eylinder, and 
is double acting. It is 6% inches high, and made of brass, 
It runs with great speed, Stamps will be taken if you 


cannot send scrip. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. 


20,000 Boys and Girls. 


Four years ago the first pattern for the Bracket Saw, 
that has become so famous all over the country, was de- 
signed and whittled out in the Companion office. 

Since then more than 250,0° have been sold. 
500,000 Blades are used with these Saws every month. At 
least 15,000,000 Designs have been made and sold to the 
quarter of a million people who are using our Bracket 


The former price 














We want those boys and girls who have purchased one 


of our Saws, learned how to use it, made beautiful brack- | 


‘ts, and @in interestand tes 
of the sale of these goods, 





h others, to share in the profits 
oo this in view, we have or- 

Ss TEM, by which we shall 
appoint one or more boys or acer Agents in every town 





in the United States for the sale of our Bracket Saw and | 


everything pertaining to it. 


Every applicant for this agency must state how long he 


has used our Bracket Saw; how many Brackets have 
been made; and if sold, how much money was received 
for them. 


Perry Mason & Co., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


One of the women arises | 


| 
MeLeod’s first round of visita- | ‘ 


Unlike his | 





:| SULPHUR SPRINGS AT HOME. 


More than | 


M C. MITCHELL’S Family School for Boys, 
e West Tisbury, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., will com- 
mence the next term Sept. 2d. Limited to twenty few 
vacancies will occur at close of school year, The success 
of this school for the ae year is good evidence of decicted 
merit. . MITCHELL, A. M, Principal. 


Illinois College and Whipple Academy. 
Classical and Scientific College Courses; Preparatory 
and English Academy Courses; elective studies. Instruc- 
tion thorough; all expenses wes Scholarships for worthy 
students. oe tor Catalog 
sy ~ R. C. CR: ‘MP TON, Jacksonville, Il. 


SCHOOL | e will: furnish any school book wanted’ 


reduced price. Agent wanted in 
BOOKS every school. Prices given on apnlication. 
o|5. R. ANDERSON, 55 Beeknian St... N.Y. 


| HOW TO BE AGENTS WANTED. 
|'YOUR OWN Ben ang dln hed te 
| LAW YER r Phibedely wd a 


This Music Se 
postpaid for 

Instrumental Alva March, Greeting to Speier, 
Harps in the Land, Lanterbach Waltz, Pe: inland Diamond 
Polka, Philomel Polka, Puck (March Grotesque), Shaks- 
peare Mareh, Shepherds’ Return March, Shepherds’ Bells, 
Upand Down on the Ebony (Burlesque for the Black 
Keys entirely), Violets Blue, Visitation Convent Bells, 
Zeta Phi Mareh. Voeal (Songs, Choruses, &c., with we- 
companiments for piano or ¢ he organ)—Allie May, Chil- 
igowalibidori (comic), Ev Fanny Powers, 5 o’e. in 
the Morning (G), Home, eb Tome (G). How can I Leave 
Thee (G), Wee Bird Singing, Last Rose of Summer (G) 
Put your Trust in One above, Guard on the Rhine (G), Ls 
o’ Bontree (G), When the Corn is Waving, Annie Dear, 
When the Swallows Homeward F ly (G), Within a Mile of 
Edinboro’ Town (G), Footsteps at the Gate, Gentle Words 
at Home. At tender Twilicht. Love, to Thee (G), Ger. and 
Eng. words. 8 ips taken. Please write your_ad- 
dress phiin. ntile Pub Co., St. Louis, Mo. 






























Sent 





















Latest thing ont. A pretty and durable Fan, 

| toa friend and it instantly falls in pieces. You ¢ 
restore it. A rich joke, Worth double the pric 
}alone, Se L shoo paid, for 20 cts.; 2 for 4 et 140 per 
doz. Postage stamps taken, Address EURE K: ‘? TRICK 
& NOVEL TY con 39 Ann St. NewYork. P.O. Box 4614, 


ASTHMA. 


Prepared from a German recipe obtained by the late 
Jonas Whiteomb, in Eurepe. It alleviated this disorde: 
in his case when all other appliances of medical skill had 
been abandoned by him in despair. In no ease of a pure- 
ly asthmatic character has it failed to give immediate re- 
| Hef, and it has effected many permanent cures. It con- 

tains ho poisonous or injurious properties whatever; an 
| inf: tar may take it with perfect safety, 
| PH BURNET? & CO., Manufacturers and Pro- 
 .. No, 27 Central Street, Boston. 

For sale by Druggists everywhere. 


THIS NEW 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad differing from all others, 19 
in'entey with Self-Adjusting Ball 









Jonas Whitcomb's 
REMEDY. 





EGGCLESTON'< 





sara dhe 


the Hernia is held securely day avd night, nud a radical cure cer- 
ain, At as easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Cireulars 


tree. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill. 


OR SKIN AND Bioop Diskases, RHEUMATISM, 
JoNts, CHRONIC COMPLAINTS, XC. 
A Portatile Stenm-Baths: at. ...<ccccccccccscccceece 200 Sh 00 
A Portable Sulphur- Bath at.. ‘ q 
A Portable Fomentation-Box, for obstrnetions, weak- 
ness and pains, and to Kweat the throat or any part 
of the body neatly arranged for traveling purposes... 8 00 
The apparatus occupies only 12x6 inches, 
Apply for cirenlar, with illustrations, testimonials of 
leading physicians and recommendations of medical socie- 
ties, to J. DEBEER, M. D., 25 Bromiield St., Boston, 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 


STIFF 








Send for | 
<= Circular to > Se 
_ FOL DING CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, CT. 


is ce. 


How to make and 
description and 
MAGNETs, I 
I 





adjust them, Send stamp for full 
all needed instructions, with prices of 
MINE WIRE, BORBINS. ETC. ONE Parr Finst- 
EPHONES complete, except diaphragms, sent to 
any address upon receipt of $5. J. H. BUNNELL, Elec- 
tricfan, 112 Liberty Stre elgye Ww York. 


LADInS 






Chase ‘I 









Beware of 





Jmitations 


MONEY MADE By my World Renowned Receipt 


1. low tomake a Silwer Plating 
Fluid—very valuable. 2. Howtomake Fire Kindl ‘rs 
sufficient wie i family one year, from 50 cer ts? worth of 
materials. How to make a barrel of good Vine- 
gar for $2. y How to make a wash nearly equal 
| to paint for 5 cts. a gallon. 5. To one a white ce- 
ment for mending China, Glass, .c. To make all 
kinds of cloth waterproof. se “y Me any address on 
receipt of 25 cts. each, or f 
Cc. 


R. 1A RRIS, Ww aterville, Pa. 


‘ 

“THE EACLE C.AW.” 
The best Trap in the World for catching 
FISH, ANIMALS & GAME. 

7 Onecbait willcatch 
a Twenty Fish. 
No.1, aimee OE »smallgame, &c. 35¢. 
No. 2, forlarge fish, mink, musk-rats, &. 75¢. 
Sentbymail. J, BRIDE & CO., 
Mfrs,, 297 Broadway, New-Y ork, 
novelties and “Wention this paper. 





Send for Catalogue of usef.! 


| FOOT LATHES! frctStrsisertesiene 


&)edys 


wenwJ 








For the Companion, 


EVENING AND NIGHT. 


PRIZE POEM. 
The snn has set in yon far distant we st, 
But lingers still about some mountain’s crest 
Those glittering sic 
Flash back the erimson ligh 
ike generous wine, aud, wi 
The world doth hol its 
Whose he 
Hangs like a te 






the river flows 
tipped in mellow light, 
breath and wait for night, 
ul fair 

ar-drop in the western air. 


O Star of Love! thy calm and cooling beams 
Wake in my breast a rushing throng of dreams; 
The Vast I see, 
Before the longing eye of memory; 
Lost in Oblivion’s stream, its lights and shades 
Mingle at times; as in deep forest glades 
The sun’s bright ra 
Is thrown in shadow when the branches sway. 


And now in beauty night’s majestic queen 
Ascends the heavens, lovely and serene, 
And one by one 

The stars their nightly courses have begun, — 

Letters of fire on God’s eternal se roll 

Reflected in the waters of my soul, 

ach leaving ther 

Its separate lesson, deep, mysterious, Fr 

AUGI sts 8 M. Lorp. 





+e — 
For the Companion, 
TRUE MANHOOD. 


The story of freedmen and 


freedwomen, plantation born, would open a sin- 


almost any of our 
cularly checkered scene 
ful life. It would 
praiseworthy perseverance, and the 
in many humble breasts for better things. 

Mrs. Spence, a lady teacher in Nashville, 
relates the 


of childhood and youth- 
record of 
thirst 


often reveal, too, a 


noble 


Tenn., 
history of the experience and 
Albert Miller, a slave 
ern Mississippi 


strug- 
vles of boy born in north- 

His early years were passed amid the turmoil 
of the Civil War, and the exciting vicissitudes to 
which those troublous times peculiarly subjected 
the neg South. The 


roes of the slaves would run 


away to the Union army when they could, and 
to prevent this Albert's owner sent him, with 
others, first to Tennessee, then to Texas, then to | 
Georgia. 

Back in Tennessee at the end of the war, he 
made his way to Nashville, and there, at the age 
of ten, one of the first uses to which he put his 
freedom was to teach himself the alphabet. 


little 


he wanted knowl- 


It was slow work for the black boy, 


learning to read alone,—but 
ede, labored on, studying 
in the his daily toil, till at last he 
found a teacher who helped him and encouraged 
him. 

By the time he was 
enter Fisk University 
ers” have made 


and for four years he 


intervals of 


fifteen Albert was able to 
(which the 
so well known). 


“Jubilee Sing- 
But he had no 
money, and his heroic wrestlings for self-support 
while he studied there would shame many of the 
rich gians who value their privilege only 
for its play-days and its opportunities of fun. | 

He earned pennies by running on errands; he 
found jobs at kitchen work; he hired out asa 
stable-boy; and finally he was employed by the 
wealthy parents of a dissipated young man to 
watch their son, 





colle 





For two years he performed this unpleasant 


service, following the drunkard 


book in hand, 


young every- 


where, sitting sometimes, till mid- 
night, in saloons and rum-shops, to wait his go- 
ing and help him home, 

Occasionally he received a small sum in char- 
ity, and his clothing all eame to him in that way. 
So nine struggling years passed, and Albert 
Miller was well educated in science and the clas- | 
gentleman, a Christian, and ready, as 
soon as he should graduate, to,enter the ministry. 

Then two men were wanted for the Mandi 
Mission in West Africa, and the call came to Fisk 
Albert had to stay and 
make his mark (2s he well could do) as a preacher 


Biles, a 


Tniversity, his choice, 


to his fellow freedmen, to educate his two broth- 


ers and his young sister, 
isfy his thirst for tinished scholarship, or to go 


with the Gospel to the land of his heathen fa- 


to study more and 


thers, | 
He decided to go te Africa, and he is there to- 

day. ‘The foreign fields contain no more deyoted 

and useful missionary than Albert Miller, the 


slave boy, and his record is only one of 
proving the price 


ANY 
‘less service of education to open 
the dark heart and mind to the fuller 


glory of 
religion's 


sht, and give it power and expansion 
for wider eood 





+o - | 
‘A Labonious Prorrsston.”* 


te see how 


—It is amusing 
one profession or 
of another. The une | 


seldom men of 
business understand those 








military man imagines 
fighting. 

One of the 
dining with the 
sat next to him s 
| laborious 
eral; 
ing, and two or three 
have all the rest of the 


The most 
natural science in 
Ward's, at 
business of supplying schools 


sor 


There are ten 
sides 
preparing 


mists, 
the 
a special col 
lia, while correspondents are continually sending 
in material from 


profe SSor 


THE 


sthat a 


Duke of 
» Lord 





profession 
“we fight about 





Marlborou 
Mayor, an alde 
“Sir 





ifter dinner, 


eal 


A YATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISH- 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





yours must be 


day to ourselves,’ 


MENT. 


unique and 


» following description of the 


large 
sheds and yards, 
and shipping 


osteolog rists, 








“Cosmos Hall’ is an 


minerals 
arranged. 
feet 
large objects, and in the 
great 
| Germany, 


the 


tin, 


One 
lized 
= 


ical 


lections, 
every 


Dr. 
opinion 
brated 
viride, 
man 2 


skins of 
building 
mounting of 
on; 


and fossils, syst 
Another 


from the floor, 
Siberian 
buildings are ¢ 
display of 
business 
‘rishes 
Which, save 


building, 


extensive 


Rochester, 


two-story 


molders and 
as hunters in the jun 
tor in South i 


all parts of the 
immense 





Xi 
building, 
is devoted to the 


mammoth at 


iven to the 
casts of 
which 


Here are 


N.¥. He 


specimens ; 





world. 


atic ally 


celebrated 





by the taxidermists, who are busy 


every ims 


Professor 


+-- 


LEANING 


THE 


as to the canse 


tower of Pisa 


ives ah opiton: 


asked him what was the 
anaes 
said 
building; 
that it could not 


as to the 
Inost pe ople : 
and 


think 


settle 


in stone 


at such vast 


Prime gives, in the 


who had been there for 


cnnse of 
it eettied Ww 
when the 


] 


vinable creature, 
devoted to osteology, 
the skeletons of 
the invertebrate 
curious things from the depths of 
a final hall is tilled 
and 
In short, 
cilities for preparing and 
illustrating the 
branch of natural science, 
in this country can possibly 


supplying cab 


prominent | 


N. ¥ 


i conyersin 


fifty 





fact was 


any further, the 
was continued and completed out of the perpen- 
dicular 
This opinion appears to me a 
tower erected for the 
bell tower: 
dred feet; 
twenty, 
} teen fect. 
To suppose that a tower of exquisite 
ture 
built 
after it be 
would argue 
of the 
allel even in these 


bsurd. 


bells of the eathe 
the campanile; 
its diameter, for it 
and it leans out of a perpendicular tif- 


its height is 
is round, 


would be 


Professor 
reproduced all 


the sea: 
with collections of 
archeological interest, 

Ward seems 





TOWER. 


Obser: 





rman 


i replied the 
four hours in the 


soldier is always | fetch him 


gh’s Generals 


who 
very 
Gen- 


morne | 


and then we 





the wiring 
animals is carried 
house contains innumerable 


of leaning of the 


V 


is 


magazine of 
this country is that of Profes- 
makes a 
and colleges with 
anager whose cost ranges from 3500 to $35,000, 
profe ssor’s work 
and workshops is from the N. Y. Keangelist : 

buildings, be- 
devoted to rec 
eighteen 
skilled men are const: intly employed as taxider- 
mineralogists ; 
s of India, 
Austra- 


‘iving, 


storehouse of | 

labelled and 
with ceiling thirty | 
storing of 
centre of it is the cast of | 
Wirtemberg, | 
which a German artist-naturalist spent | 
two vears in constructing. 
These 
and 
branch of his 
particularly che 
the more notable objects in the European muse- 
for the plaster imitation, would 
} remain unknown to many interested 
a sort of Noal’ 


manufacture 


fossils, a 


Ward 


students, 


1 *k. ix monopo- 


uling 
In the 
and 


while 


ethnolog- 


to possess fa- 
inet col- 
ints of 
that no one clse 


r, his 
cele- 
ith a 


years, the 


commonly received 
mine over, le 
le it was 
ascertained 
building 


Here is a 
ral: the 
two hun- 


about 


architee- 
, designed for such a purpose, and 
expense, 
gan to lean out of the 


tinished 
perpendicular, 
an amount of rashness on the part 
builders or the directors that 


has no par- 
modern times, 


I presume it was finished, with its successive 


galleries, to the 
hung, 
gradually 
ground 
that 
imperceptible for 
never 
dral, 


be 


A sailor, 


We used to have 
a fussy captain 
man 
SQV, 
“Here, let me 
how she oug 
vlass, and be 
This sailor was a « 
ted to this with 





He knew his lease of 
-— 





very 
and by-and-by the 


below was 
this settling 
many 
mentioned 

as it certainly 


compressed on 


and 
In th: 


summit, its bell 
veneath became 
where the 
less solid than on the 
pre cceded so 


earth | 
the side 


slowly 
been 


have 


it time the 





at the wheel. At 


ht to be 
captain whil 


aready 








he came to the 
iniidine voice, 
funeclionary 


Writing in the 
the following yarns of life : 


who was 


tuke that 


steered 


hocks fellow, 





to fall might easily have been so slow 
noticed, 
tr 
STEERING. 


constantly 





whee 
» LT steer.’ 


“Ave, ave, si 


s 


had 
building. 
has therefore 


were 


other: 


is to be 
long years, and 
in the chronicles of the cathe- 
would 
curred while it was in process of 
It was begun in 1174. 
more than 750 years. 


was 
it ov- 


stood 


tendency 
its not to 


Boston Journal, tells 


a story in the forecastle about 
jawing the 
got so far as to 
land show vou 
You ti ike this spy- 


and submit- 


March- 


iher-side of the quar- 


ing up and down the we: 
ter-deck with the spyglass, he, with 
gravity, looked at some distant 
with a mock authority, said, 

“Lulf a little there! Steady so, vou 
enouch Don't ‘her too much wh 
and pron risvecle 


runing 


"period ordered 


authority would be 
point at 


enee, by catling 
“Steward!” 


} 


ridiculous 


ship, and then, 


are high 


l, mind,” 


short 
ina 


once, 


him to | 


JULY 11, 1878, 


> added he, 


“a glass of grog; “and, . 
it the wheel.’ 

arn, and I will have done with the 
p Dicna was running down 
ist trades for New Orleans, 
dinner the captain called to a 
ho was at the wheel, through the 


| him with his rifle, but to his dismay the 
refused to go off. 
The cap exploded with a loud noise. It was 
immediately replaced by a fresh one, but before 
Mechoo could tire a second time the bear was 
upon him, and in such close proximity that it 
vas impossible for him even to use the rifle as a 


powder 
“another for the man ¢ 
One more 
steering. 
before the lit 
and one (ay 
young fell 
ope nsky : . 
‘How does she head?” The 5 inand beast closed in a terrific strng- 
The youth replied, “Southwest by west half | gle, the bear in his characteristic game of hug- 
west, a little westerly, sir! ging, the desperate Indian struggling to draw his 
The captain said to his passengers, *’That’s a | knife from his belt. Meehoo laughingly said to 
precocious youngster. [wonder if L can get an- | the reporter,— 
other ‘west’ out of him.”’ | ‘“Ttell you, my son, the hug that bear gave me 
“Jack,” said he, “put another west on to that | was the worst I ever had in my life. At first I 
course and [ will give you duc ik enough fora thought my very ribs were broken, and I felt as 
hammo' if my entire body was mashed to a complete 
“Southwest by jelly. 
Captain West,’ ‘My breath was entirely taken away, and for 
and the hoy a moment Twas entirely exhausted; but realiz- 
was West, ing the desperate natwe of my situation, I made 
. Se a struggle to free my right arm, and succeeded 
For the in drawing my knife. 

“Before I conld use it, the bear hugged me 
again, but I managed to get a small cut in upon 
his fore shoulder. The animal released me, and 
began to snap at me with his teeth, and he struck 
it ain ee me with his fore paw. 

Seaaenuh ina ede 2M tough “One blow felled me to the ground, and almost 

he tranquil skies,~- stunned me into insensi meg > By the time I 

nthe hill rose, the bear was upon me; but I had my knife 

ot the Tee rwill,— in time, and gave hima thrust that made him 
aa growl with anger and how! with pain.” 

The contest lasted ten minutes, the bear get- 

ting in blow upon blow, knocking his antagonist 

down, but never succeeded in getting ina hug 

upon him, In the meantime Meehoo used his 

knife in savage desperation, though fora long 

time unable to touch a vital part of the monster. 

Finally he managed to stab the bear in the heart 

















west half west a little westerly, 
came down through the skylight; 
got his duck, for the captain's name 









Companion, 
RIVER PINKS. 


What tine Queen June resumes her telg sn, 

Anil the May ke ies tuke deeper hue 
When sea- hike Waves of golden 
Phe stulight dimples through 
Ps Pose 
| 















s-birds pve 
yon pool's 


Resplendent blooms the river pink! 


"Tis thei ny by 


It comes when througs the meadows wide 
N re the violet’s blossoms shine; 
tine borne an unstemimed t 
‘t 






tide 







1e dreamer’s cheek, 
es the hazy lang 
Phat hangs o’er old 


more rich is this; 
tor tone 
oods deep and lone, 














And so, of all wild flowers, I thnk and kill him. 
The sweetest is the river pink 
And oft I seek yo mn tangled nook 
‘ Where giant theit | GREENLAND COURTSHIP. 
o dream of are 
Wit by the sume i ~"eritnson glow! When the Danish missionaries had secured the 






yhnat and clear; 
nall clouds were silv ined, 
And dainty hands for me entwined, 
Upon that st mlet’s verdant brink, 
Pure white azaleas with the pink! 
GEORGE B. 


x’ voices swe confidence of the Greenlanders, 
made a religious ceremony. 
married the woman, 
bine women, by One of the missionaries, 

| writing in his journal, describes the style of 

| Christian courtship as follows: 


mariage was 
Formerly the man 
as the Romans did the Sa- 
force. 








GRIFFITH. 
+o = 
IGNORANCE OF AN ENGLISH COM- 
MON SOLDIER. 
The brutal remark that 
food for powder” 


The suitor, coming to the missionary, said, “I 
should like to have a wife.” 
“Whom?” asks the missionary. 
names the woman. 
* Hast thou spoken to her?’ 
Sometimes the man will answer, ‘Yes; she is 
not unwilling, but thou knowest wom kind.’ ? 
More frequently the answer is, *‘No,’ 
Probably not more than two-fifths of the men “Why not?” 
in the line can read and write when they enlist. “It is difficult; 
One would be surprised at the number of men = to her.’ 
who can make th » missionary summons the girl, and after a 


“such men make good 


The man 
is too often the only recom- 
on the 
comments thus on 


British ranks: 


filling 
An exchange 


of the 


mendation in 
fighting trade. 


up armies to carry 


the soldiery 





girls are prudish. Thou must 





only when s 


ening 

















their monthly accounts, or who touch the little ‘conversation, SaAys,— 

pen, for the mark of a soldier net taken in “I think it is time to have thee married. 
signing accounts, He touches » pen, and the “T won't marry. ; ; - 
pay-sergeant signs his name for hii in the pres-| “What a pity!” [had a suitor for thee. 

ence of an officer of the company. “Whom? fhe missionary names the man 


recruits are diawn from the 
manufacturing and agricultural districts of Eng- | 
land, and anything more stupid than some of 
these it would be difficult to tind. There is a 
Vivacity 2 about an Irishman, even if 
has never seen a primer, that disguises his 
enorance; but your true English bern and | ple: asure, the girl answers, 
brought up in ignorance iex in his face the | Won't have him.’ 

j i ning. | “Well, Pll not force thee. 
ou read and write?’ asked a color-| Wife for such a clever fellow.’ 
sergeant of a recruit of this stamp who had just} The missionary remains silent, 
hee n sent up. ; | understood her ‘no 

“Read and write!” “D'ye| At last with 
think Ist squire, or what: | thou wilt have it, 


Large numbers of | who has sought his aid. 
“He is good for nothing. 
*But,”’ replies the missionary, “he is a good 
provider; he throws his harpoon with skill; and 
he loves thee.”’ 
Though listening to his 


I won't have him.” 





snarkle 
ark! 





praise with evident 
“I won't marry. I 






I shall soon find « 





as though he 
to have decided the matter. 
a sigh, she whispers, “Just as 

missic 


was the reply. 











“Well, my man, squire or laborer, you will “No,” replies the cler reyman, “as thou wilt; 
have to use a little more respectful language, or I'll not persuade thee.’ 
yow ll tind yourself in hot water here. |} Then with a deep groan comes a “Yes,” and 
“Wot?” “he asked, gazing stolidly upon the | the matter is settled. . 
color-sergeant. ee 
“Tsay you'll have to be a little more respect- 
ful in your language. BEAVERS BEAT A SMART MAN. 
“Strike me blind! But here's a go.” 
“Put him in the guard-room,”’ said the color-| Beavers are good engineers; they build dams 
sergeant, sternly which resist mountain torrents, They are also 


“Never mind,”’ 
marching him off; ‘bring him back. He's not | 
to blame. _ It’s his parents, or those who brought ! tree for their 
him up, who should be punished.’ spot required. 


9 . Reap oan saat 
added the officer, as they were choose the 





best 
and fell it to the exact 
They are also smart in outwitting 
sinart men, as the following anecdote, told by an 


A MIGHTY HUNTER. wens. oe who vouches for it from his personal 
} ge, 


“Big Indian” is e nickm ‘ol do Ce : 
, a hs = ae “4 — “1 x = | A party of miners dug a ditch, five miles long. 
2 ees ACFOKeS, HVINg “ist St. | to a pool pre-e mpted by beavers. The use of 
Louis, He is six feet four inches in height, | the water for gold-washing lowered by several 
ighs one hundred and ninety pounds, and is, | inches the surface of the pool. This the beavers 
ovine ti 3 Nanded did not like, and therefore so dammed the ditch 
- AUNared |, Re ° = P , % 
urs old. He : n as to stop the flowing of the water into it. rhe 
Years Old, si n famed for his | miners opened it again, but the next night the 
strength. beavers re-dammed it. A guard w laced at 
During his earlier life, he was able to lift 1,000 the pool. but as a man’s time was valuable, a 
pounds on a dead level. On one occasion he car- 
ried upon his broad shoulders a barrel of pork 


smart miner undertook to outwit the beavers. 
Ont of a pair of overalls, an old red shirt. a 
weighing 800 pounds. from the landine at East condemned hat and a flour sack, the smart miner 
. Louis to his then home below Cahokia, a dis- made a dummy-man. Two heavy stones se rved 
rad e of six miles ~ for its feet, and propped by a “stake, it stood 
While roamine t] | astride of the ditch, brandishing a club, and 
which were threatening any beaver who might ap proach, 
in the bed of a dried creck. Mechoo put the next day the water again stopped. 
' nnarmed, and after several ineffectual The smart man started for the pool. He found 
! lub the deer with such blade the dummy had been pulled over, floated down 
pick up, he seized the infuriated beast by the the ditch a little way, and stuffed into its nar- 
antlers, and by main streneth hurled him over | 7°We*t part, and all crevices stopped with mud 
He returned crestfallen, and was known as the 


his head, breaking the animal's neck. ie: the I 
In the winter of 1990, while hunting | nam outsmarted by the beavers. 





practical woodchoppers;. they 





purpose, 





> 





shows: 





near 








his own 





statement, one 


always bec 


has 











:rrough the woods one day his 


! foHowing him, bayed a huge 


dogs, 





Wits 





efforts to 


eons as he could 
+ 
t 


through 








the Dry Creel Hotton, be was suddenly con- ae 

fronted by a huge black bear, The dog rushed 

at him, but the bear at one blow of his powerful Ir is said that ‘glass eyes for horses are now 
paw stretched the poor brute dead, and at the | so be auti fully made that they completely defy 


ae of thirty feet Brain poised himself on | dete ‘tion. The imitation 
tis hindlezs 


! s sit throwing down the gauntlet of | indeed, for we understand that the horses 
battle. Mecho inunediately pulled down upon | selves cannot sec through the deception. 





must be wonderful 
them- 
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For the Companion. 


SHELLING PEAS. 
Oh if I were rich enough this delightful day, 
I would leave the city, I would wander far away. 
All my heart is longing for the mea 
trees, 
Heigh ho! and heigh ho! 


dows 


while I shell my peas! 

Ah, the pleasures you may get are few 
slight, 

If you're a litle kitchen-maid, to drudge from morn 
till night. 

Cook is sometimes gentle, but to-day she’s hard to 
please; 


Heigh ho! and heigh ho! 


and very 


it’s dreary shelling peas! 
Here beside the window many people pass me by; 
Nearly all appear, at les far happier than I. 

There’s a little dainty maiden, s 
Ieigh ho! 











rolling at her eas 
and heigh ho! but I must shell my pes 


ch T see a lady pass; 

Perhaps the coach will bear her where the daisy 
stars the grass; 

Would that [I were child of hers to nestle 
knees, 

Ileigh ho! 
peas! 









Yonder in her handsome coa 


on her 


and heigh ho! and cease from shelling 


Woull that she might carry me where I could hear 
the brook 

Babble tender melodies while alders lean and look; 

Romp among the buttercups and watch the dizzy 
bees, 





Heigh ho! and heigh hoe! instead of shelling peas! 


Well, some lots 
high; 
Discontentment’s folly; 
Best be brave 


are low in life and other lots are 


it is little use to sigh; 

and conquer gloomy fancies dark as 
these, 

Heigh ho! and heigh ho! while I shell my peas! 

EbGAR FAWCETT. 


THE APPLE IN THE BOTTLE. 


On the mantle-piece of my grandmother's best 
parlor, among other marvels, was an apple ina 
phial. It quite filled vp the body of the bottle; 
and my childish wonderment constantly was, 
“How could it have got there?’ By stealth I 
climbed a chair to see if the bottle would un- 
serew, or if there had been a joint in the glass 
throughout the length of the phial. I was satis- 
fied, by careful observation, that neither of these 
theories could be supported; and the apple re- 
mined to me an cnigma and a mystery. 

One day, walking in the garden, I saw it all. 
There, on a tree, was a phial tied; and within it 
tiny apple, which was growing within the erys- 
tal. ‘The apple was put into the bottle while it 
Was little, and it grew there. 








More than thirty years ago, we tried this ex- 


periment with a cucumber. We laid a large bot- 
tle upon the ground by a hill of cucumbers, and 
placed a tiny cucumber in the bottle, to see what 
would be the result. It grew tillit filled the bot- 
tle, when we cut it off from the stem, and then 
filled the bottle with alcohol and corked it up 
tight. We have it now, all as fresh, 
little prickers on it, as it was when first corked up. 

So sins will grow, if allowed, in the hearts of | 
children, and eannot be easily 
they have their growth. 





removed when 


~o- -_— 


Tur old mile-stones on the Brecon turmpike 
had been replaced by new ones, and more cor- 
Tectly arranged. The next day, David, who had | 
been sent to Brecon, returned earlier than usual. 


and the 
| 


with the | 


TuR 
Pw BL 


“Why. David,” said father, “you've got 
j back sooner thai a used to.” 
| . “Oh,. yes, sir: it’s short r now. The mile- 
stones be changed.” 
SE “2 








| For the Companion. 

| MY PUSSY. 

| BY MARGARET. 

| Little Kitty Whitefoot—liitle K Lightfoot! 






Don't you wish you had 2 mouse or bit of cheese 
for dinner’ 
», you’ 4 





such a puit-ball, rolling through the long 
hail, 
I sometimes Wislt you were 
O pussy, 
Llove you d ‘ ; 
For O! don’t you s¢ you belong t ome? 
And [love to make you say, every hour in the day, 
Mew! purr! meeow! fuzzy! spit! pu’ 


aver 







little thinner! 








Now would you like to hear what my little 
Decided she would do one very plea 
She crept up the 


pussy dear 
sant day? 
stairease, to a very quiet, rare 
Where she could carry out her naughty, naughty 
way. 
O pussy, pussy, pussy-cat! 
T love you de: 9, for all that; 
Tor Oo! don't yam see, you be long to nee 
And It love to ma 
Mew! 


? 


ke yous ay, every hour in the day, 
purr! ineeow! fuzzy! spit! pujf! 











































Well, there on the bed, as she took it off her head, 
Poor grandnuamima had laid her lovely new spring 
bonnet: 
My naughty little kitty, without one bit of pity, 
Flew right upon the bed, and jumped straight 
upon it! 
© pussy, pussy, pussy-cat! 
I love you dearly for all that; 
For O! don’t you see, you belong to me? 
And i love to make you say, every hour in the day, 
Mew! purr! meeow! fuzzy! spit! pu! 





She settled all her furry clothes in the middle of the | 


nice, fresh bows,— 
That any one would find her, she had no anxious 
fears; 
She wriggled in the erown, and she crushed the 
roses down, 
When up came 
pussy’s ears! 
O pussy, pussy, pussy-eat! 
It served you right for all that, 
That I can see, if you do belong to me. 
So I made you say, every hour of that day, 
Mew! purr! meeow! fuzzy! spit! pujf’! 


grandmamma, and boxed my 
' 








Well, now she’s very nice, 
mice,— 
My papa says she is the “greatest treasure!” 
I'll tell — he said, and shell bow her pretty 
fread, 
For that will give my puss the greatest, greatest 
pleasure. 
© pussy, pussy, pussy-cat! 
I'm very glad he said that, 
For O! don’t you see, you belong to me? 
And I love to make you say, every hour in the day, 
| Mew! purr! inecow! fuzzy! spit! pul! 











Sen eee 

For the Companion. 

| “YOU KNOW.” 
| English people use these two words very fre- 
quently in conversation, but I once knew a little 
English girl that used the word “know,” leaving 

out the “you,” and it sounded very funny. 

She was a roly-poly litile thing, and never 
}eonld walk or run ‘far without tumbling down, 


YOUTHS 





edge of the grea 


| 
| i e 
| “She is 


and shé catches all the | 


COMPANION. 








but then she was so very fat thai somehow shi 
very seldom h herself 
lier mother would say, ““Why, Maggie, tum- 


bled down again?” 


“Yes, ma, @ambercd down, purpose, know.”’ 
“Tve been to the yan nand found the biggest, 
reddest roses, know." 


One morning poor zie came 





running in 
ened and out of breath, 

there's great big 
an after me and 






most terribly friy 

“O, mamma, 
and he 
be mad, 


dog in the lane, 


know, 





I ‘most bit me—he 
must know.”” 
lier mother suspected that it was a neighbor's 
dog—a fine large whiie creature, but so gentle 
that she knew it would hurt no one, 
**Now tell me, Ma 
“Oh, “twas great big dog, and” 
“Yes, I know that, 
“Well, ma, 
know.”* 
Poor Maggie didn’t soon hear the last of her 
“palish pink” dog. 


so she said, 
ie, What color it was.”’ 





but what color was it?” 


"twas a kind of a palish pink, 


> od | 

| 

For the Companion. | 

LOST IN THE CORNFIELD. | 


“Come to dinner, Doe. 


| Jump, 
| Papa held out his arms. 
| 


little girl!” 
Little Doe 


rasshopper, 


jumped 
right into them like a g and straight | 
jon through the corntield papa tramped, with | 
| tired little Doc on his shoulder. 
Such a corntield! Did ever any of you see a 
| real Iowa cornfield? 
corn to the 
high above 


Corn to the right of them, 
left of them,—ten broad acres; and 
papa’s head waved the silky eorn- 
| tassels. How the wind kept whispering secrets 
there! Well, there were plenty of ears to listen. 
**Me dump down, papa!’ 
“Keep close to papa, then,” 


he said, putting 
her down. 


And then he fell into a brown study, 
and never noticed that the little feet went stray- 
ing off after silk to line burr-baskets. 

“Where's Doc?” 
| the coliee, 

|} “Doe! Isn't she 

l right along, I guess. She exme out to see me in 

the cornfield, and I part of "| 

way,”” said papa. 
But little Doe didn’t appear. 
“Johnny, run and meet her,” 


stid mama, as she poured 
here? Oh, she’s coming 


brought her 


said mamma, 


} “Her dinner will be cold.” 


“She isn’t anywheres,’’ reported Johnny, fif- | 
teen minutes later. And then papa rose in haste 
and went after her himself. 

He ran down the little path from the house; 
he entered the cornfield, and found the place 
where he had put her down; 
direction, ‘Doe! little Doc! 

All the neighbors came to help. 
the great cornfield, that rusiled mysteriously as 
if it knew all about it, around the edge of the 
black piece of woods that lay dark and silent 
away on the north side of it, they searched, and 
called, and listened. The news spread, and 
every hour some new additions crime to the little 
band of Before night a hundred 
men were hunting for little Doe. 

They surrounded the great field, and worked | 
, consulted, and were 


3 he hallooed in every 


All through 


discoverers. 





their way toward the centre 


sent off again in new directions. But Doe was 
i such a little thing and the corntield was so wide! 
It was growing dusk, and they all met in the 
t dark woods. 

lost—my little Doc!’ said papa. “It 
fis too dark to see now, We shall never find 


her!” 


There were tears on 2 good many other faces | 
jat that ery: but what on they do? Hadn't | 
they hunted every where | 
‘Si ton fin Doesi | 
| <All the men turned to hear that small voice, 


with her little white sunbonnet in one 
in the was Nanny 


and there, 
hand anda tiny shoe 
Bunn, Docsie’s little friend and playmate. 

“Me tan fin’ Docsie!”’ 

“Somebody take that child home,” 
the men, 
think.” 

*“Doesie 


other, 


said one of 

hastily. ‘One's enough, I should 

cried little Nannie as 

could. “Tum to sup-per! It’s 
‘He’ I be?” 


Somewhere in the 


loud as she 


all weddy!”” 





faint little | 
clapped — her 


woods a sweet, 


voice answered them, Nannie 


hands. The men listened, 
“Doecsie! Fere is you?” 

And then they heard it again, as faint and | 

sweet, but in Docsie’ | 

“IIe I be!”” | 

All the men ran in the direction of the voice. | 

Docsie wasn't lost quite, | 

| 

} 

! 





s own dear little voice,— 


It took a little hunting, but at last they found 
her; and ol! I wish I could make 
picture (for itis a true 
men all huddled 
clasped close in papa’s arms, 


you see the 
you know), The 
close to yg i glimpse of her, 
e little tired face | 
all scratched with briars, An pretty clothes in 
tatters, the poor fect half-bare and bleeding! 


story, 





| The foemen retreat! 


'4and 5. 


“Fy dint vou fin” me?” she asked, with Ler 
i is so tired, au 


bliars selaiched me. 1 ‘ant 


hice WA papas heck, 


weared out, an’ the 


MV Ss ocs 


| my mamma!” 


And her mamma wanted her! 
sie! They 
news; 


Dear little Doc- 
hurried home with the glad, glad 
and papa said he wished she \ were twice 
as heavy, he liked to feel his arms ache! And 
Nannie rode home, too,-in triumph. How the 
men hurrahed for Nannie Bunn! 
Docsie felt “all tired to deff” for 
and lay on the lounge 
look at her; 


a day or two, 
where everybody could 
but she was soon out playing with 
Nannie again as bright as a button. 


ANNA F. BuRNHAM. 
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Snigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE, 
I - my Jirst pass, walking down the street 
Vith conscious power in every look and motion; 
His working garb seemed royal robe complete, 
And he, a ruler of the land and ocean, 
He saw me, then he gently raised my second, 
And bowed so like a knight of olden time, 
That in my simple verse, such grace is reckoned 
Well worthy to be sung in humble rhyme. 
Despite his threadbare garb, and darkened face, 
Brown with exposure, and my third beside, 
He. passing oft, found in my heart a place, 
Till time wore on, and I became his bride. 
Now, in the village suburbs, in acot, 
We live together—happiest wedded two; 
The village—well—its name I'll mention not; 
But guess my a@//, and then ’tis known to you, 


2. 
AN HISTORICAL PROBLEM. 


vii oO Joh wHoG 


~~. 





S-36( 4379 


An American and his office. 8. A. M. 
3. 


HIDDEN PROVERB, 
One word of the proverb may be found in each line. 
Our hero rides on! In the conflict he mingles, 

And valiant the soldier who dares cross his path, 
For he fights right and left; every foe that he singles 
Receives for his portion defeat, and then death. 
Each one runs at full speed; 

And away flies my hero in rapidest chase. 
Not a soul will he spare, who may tell the bold deed, 
Not a soul he'll let live, his good merey to grace. 
But lo! they have halted to await his approach, 
And defy him to fight hand to hand, one by one; 
Not another step, then, dares my hero eneroach, 
But retreats and saves, gloriously, the day he Las 
won. ELGI¥ BELL, 


4. 











Here you see four pictures, any one of which rep- 
resents a celebrated anniversary. Why so? 4b. B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


BIT scHNOLAR AFT 
I1NwN FORKS GIwn 
ADZzZ BAR FRY 
yEN ry IBY 
APE FIN ACY 
nEN BrOom A R1 
oNE POINTER rAN 
ADE ICE 
EEL FOoOrD Frrwyn sK y 
AND FORT wINeE TEN 
ICE LUNE RAFT ORE 
MEN MACE CANE ASs 


WHARFBOAT 
sPRINGS 
NHORSE 
BED 
w 


FOX 
BARNS 
WORKMAN 
PLO ws HARE 
.. Independenc e. , Firecrackers. °, Oratioil, 
Fife and aa ; Fireworks, 
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A GOOD USE FOR SWINE. 

The pig is not a beautiful animal, nor famous for 
cleanliness, and many people have a kind of Jewish 
prejudice against pork for food. But with all his 
imperfections of person and habit, the hog has his 
good points, and may do excellent service to the 
farmer and the Western Field mice in 
many sections of the country are numerous, and in 








pioneer, 


some sections are increasing in numbers, and are 
doing great mischief to gardens and to tield crops, 
Swine, with their 
enemies to these 


ecarniverous 
little pests. 
and find them and destroy the inmates, 
lowed to run at large. 


tastes, are natural 
They search for the 
nests, if al- 


iet where 





In a cis 
their 
fear, and seem either to have an 


poisonous serpents 
They 


instinetive 


abound, 


serviees may. be invaluable, have ne 


skill in 
avoiding bites, or to he proof 
their encounters with these 
indefatigable in 


they never suffer from 


reptiles. They are hunting the 
snakes, and prompt in killing them, and have done 
the work so thoroughly in some of the western dis 
tricts that find it dificult to obtain 
specimens of the poisonous species. [t's a pity that 
the appetites of Inman hogs could not be 
ably utilized. 


scientific men 


as agree 
> 
HIDDEN MONEY. 


A student of the curious would tind it interesting 


to note the places in which eccentric misers and 
timid women sometimes Lide their money, One ex 
cellent and frugal dame used to tuck her savings 


away under the corner of the carpet, 


The tiny roll of greenbacks grew fatter 
in the course of a year or two, when, the day after 
it counted 3250, the house took tire, burnt to the 
ground, and again the national debt was diminished 
by a little roll of a Woman's pin money, 

There was that other careful lady, too, who used 
sometimes to hide her diamond rings between two 
teacups in the kitchen cupboard, sometimes behind a 
certain brick in the cellar, and again under the lin 
ing of an old hat. 

She had divers other places of safety for her jewels 
also, the only trouble being that she had se many 
hiding-places she oceasionally forgot where she had 
last put her precious things. About every three 
months she would faney she had been robbed, and 
the house would be turned inside out, and all therein 
made uncomfortable until the missing sums would 
be found carefully tueked away in the folds of the 
bottom towel of the pile in the left-hand corner of 
the lower drawer in the clothes-press at the east end 
of the dining-room., 


and fatter 











™ ‘ 
FAITHFUL TO HIS MASTER. 
Many a misguided man has received from his do- 
mestic beast better treatment than he gives himself. 
Says the Boston Herald 


A man living in Chelsea is the owner of a female 
Scotch terrier. Unfortunately the man is addicted 
to the use of liquors, and while on a recent visit to 
East Boston, accompanied by the dog, indulged in 
the fiery stimulant to such an extent that he was 
lodged in the station-house. The faithful animal 
followed him as far as the door, but was denied ad 
mission. 

She sat for a time upon the steps, whining pite 
ously to be let in, but was driven away. Mi: vking her 
way homeward, she gained the presence of her mis- 
tress, and seizing her dress in her teeth, moved 
towards the door, This strange action excited the 
hudy’s curiosity, She allowed herself to be led 
through various streets over East Boston bridge to 
the place of the master’s confinement, who was soon 
released on bail. 

> 
“ISN'T IT LOVELY?" 

A dry goods clerk on Main Street was showing a 
lady some parasols yesterday. This clerk has a good 
command of lange and knows how to expatiate 
on the good qua ities and show the best point of 
goods. As he picked up a parasol from the lot on 
the counter and opened it, he struck an attitude of 
admiration, and hol ling it up so the best light would 
be had, said, 

“Now there! isn’t it lovely? Look at that silk! 
Particularly observe the quality, the finish, the gen- 
eral effect. Feel of it. Pass your hand over it, 








| 
| 
j 
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| foolishness about that parasol, is there?’’ he said, as 
he hs unded it over to the lady. ‘Aint it a beauty?” 
es,” said the lady, stufling her handkerchief 
ate her mouth; “yes, that’s my old one. L just laid 
it down there.” 
The clerk was immediately seized with a severe 





‘attack of quickened conscience, and passed right 
| off of the subject of parasols on to the we: ither.— 


ERY | 


Aeokuk Constitution. 
en ” se 
PIERCED BY A NEEDLE. 

“Death comes at last, and with a little pin, 

sores through his eastle wall,—and farewell, King!” 
What Shakespeare said of the vanity of kings’ lives 
describes equally well the frailty of human life 

j everywhere, The following singular story comes 


| from Toronto, Canada: 


A young man named Henry Hubbard, aged thirty- 
eight, fell dead while walking the streets, Of course, 
the usual inquiry was instituted and examination 
made. It was at first supposed he was the victim of 
heart disease, but the most vigorous search failed to 
detect any signs of disease in that organ. 

The doctors were puzzled; the man was healthy, 
and in the full possession of his powers; what could 
have caused his sudden departure from this world? 

It was at last traced; in one section of the heart, 
while under the microscope, was discovered the mi- 
nute point of a needle. Death had been brought 
about by this broken point of a needle. But how 
did the needle get to the heart? The doctors re- 
newed their researches, and were at last able to fol- 
low the course of the needle’s point, which had first 
entered the man’s foot, and from there had slowly 
worked its way through the body to the heart, when 
death resulted, This is one of the most remarkable 
cases on record, and shows from what slight acci- 
dents death may result. All the time, the deceased 
man had no knowledge of his impending doom; 
slowly and surely the fatal piece of steel pursued its 
serpentine route until it came in contact with the 
Vital organ. 




















> 
ATTACKED BY SWALLOWS. 
We «doubt if the hero of the following singular 
} affair, which recently occurred at Lynchburg, Va., 
sees much to adinire in Tennyson’s lines: 
“Short swallow-flights of song that dip 
Their wings ... and skim away,” 

While Col. A. H. Fulkerson was riding over his 
farm, he was attacked by about one hundred swal- 
lows, who = ailed him with great chattering, and 
—— away lustily at his face and clothing. He 

was at first ' en at the puny assaults, but the 
wounds which they soon inflicted upon his face and 
neck convinced him that he had nothing to laugh at, 
and he barely escaped with his life. It is feared that | 
he will lose the sight of both eyes, and his nose is so 
badly mutilated that in all probability it will have to 
be amputated, 
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CURE FOR SLEEPLESSNESS. 





against poison, for | 


Some one who has tried the remedy says: 
Get out of bedand take a linen- bandage,— 
a handkerchief, neatly folded lengthwise, 
well, perhaps hette r. 


although 
will do as 
Dip one-half of the handker- 
chief into water; pass the wet portion around the 
wrist; over this l: ty the dry half, and tuck in the ends 
so as to make all secure. Lie down again. The wet 
bandage will be found to exercise a most soothing 
influence on the pulse; this will soon extend all over 
the nervous system, and calm, refreshing sleep will 
be the result. 
> 


THE NON-RETIRING TRAMP. 

A tramp walked into the Third Street Bank, Cin- 
cinnati, the other day, and, stepping to the counter, 
said,— 

“Twant to know if all the greenbacks have been 
retired from the cireul: ition?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the clerk, “there are about four 
hundred and tifty millions of them yet.’ 

“Thanks, thanks!” said the man, with visible emo- 
tion; “you take a load off my mind. It isso long 
since Ihave seen one that 1 was afraid they had all 
been retire: 

And then he slowly retired himself, 











END OF A WASTEFUL LIFE, 

An old fiddler reeently found dead in Paris, from 
the fumes of charcoal, on the floor of his garret, has 
left to posterity the following admonition: 

Lhave made a great deal of money, and have lived 
like an artist,—freely,—and so I shall die like many 
artists, in misery. You who read the letter of the 
old fiddler, take warning by my case. Young men 
of talent, put in _—s this old adage, that you 
must lay up something for a rainy de L have neg- 
lected it, and die in penury. 






- - 
PLAYING HORSE, 
The children of the poor can manage to make en- 
joyment out of very scanty materials, 





One day last week, says an exchange paper, some 
Franklin Street boys constructed a truck out of an 
empty orange box and a couple of barrel staves, 
using croquet balls witha broom handle through the 
centre for wheels. Lashing a wild marsh goat into 
the shafts with a piece of clothes-line and a pair of 
old suspenders, the boys climbed into the miniature 
vehicle and started full tilt down Main Street. 





2 


| “MA,” said a little girl, “what is all this fuss about 
trade-marks? Is _ it the trade-marks that make so 
many wrinkles in pa’s forehead? 

Lady—1 hope your little grandson took all that 
beef tea L sent, Mr. Stubbles. 

Vr. S—Ne’er a drop would he ‘take, mum, and 
the milk and sugar as [ put in, vou wouldn't credit. 





A Frencu cynic defines a physician as an unfor- 
tunate gentleman who is expected every day to per- 
form a miracle,—to reconcile health with inte mper- 

}anee. There is too much truth in the Frenchman’s 
sareasm, 


Wuen the Persians under Xerxes invaded Greece, 
| their haughty General sent these words to Leonidas, 
| the commander of the Grecian forees: “Surrender 

your arms.” Leonidas wrote and returned this an- 
swer on the same paper: “Come and take them.” 


“How did you come to know her?” asked a moth- 
er of her little girl, as she saw her bidding good-by 
to a poorly-dressed child at the church door. “Why, 
you see, mamma, she came into our Sunday school 
alone, and I made a place for her on my seat, and 
I smiled, and she smiled, and then we were ac- 


No | quainted,.” 


VION. 


| Common Sense. 

| Many imagine all advertised medicines to be worthless 
} nustrums, and indiscriminately condemn them; but is it 
not an injustice tu the thousands of respectable citizens 
who give voluntary evidence of benefits received to thus 
question and doubt their veracity and integrity? Fair- 
banks’ standard scales are extensively advertised. 
it necessarily follow that they are inferior in make, and | 
less accurate than others? 
strated to be among the best? 
to suppose that a phys 











Does 


Again, is it common sense 
ian with capital could be induced 
to hazard it and a hard-earned reputation upon a worth- 
less article? RK. V. Pierce, M. D., of the World's Dispen- 
sary and Invalids’ Motel, Buffalo, N. Y., is the proprietor 
ot the most popular family medicines in the market. His 
reputation as a skilful surgeon and physician has been 
fully established for many years. Would physicians and | 
clergy, after having tested his medicines thoroughly, 
unite in commending them to the afflicted if they 
sessed no merit? The undersigned take pleasure in rec- 
ommending Dr. Pierce and his Family 
who may need them: 

C. R. Fairchild, M. D., 
M. D., Albia, lowa; M. 








pos- 


Seneca, N. Y.; W. B. Cousins, 
J. MeClellan, M. D., Garratts- 
ville, N. Y.; W. F. Hazleton, M. D., Silver Lake, Kan.; 
F.S. Miner, M. D., Veazie, Nev.; Geo. ae terich, M. D., 
105 Vine Street, Baltimore, Md@ J. H. Sherrod, M. D., 
Paoli, Ind.; Geo. B. Chapman, M.D., Siaancie Neb.; 
T. J. Casper, M. D., Springfield, Ohio; James H. Porter, 
M. D., Gorham, N.HL.; D. E. Wells, M. D., Bristol, N. H.; 
J.A. Miller, M.D., San Leandes, Cal.; J. N. Camp, M. 
Dd. adan, Mo.; Jos. S. Burr, M. D., W. Lafayette, O.; 
Rev. N. Harmon, Elsah, Ill; Rev. Isaac N. Augustin, 
Shipman, UL; Rev. Thomas O’Reiley, Newman, Kan.; 

Rev. L. Weston, Bucklin, Mo.; Rev. L. A. Dawson, Ho- 
mer, Ill; Rev. W. 8S. Long, Graham, N. C.; Rev. Andrew 
Adams, Calhoun, Ga.; Rev. A. P. Moore, 712 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Rev. 1. A. Thayer, M. D., Bacons- 
burg, Ohio; Rev. I. P. Proffit, Palmyra, Ill; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth A. Boyd, Falls City, Pa.; J. Spencer, Union City, 
Mich.; Geo. C. Bazzill, Renovo, Pa.; Mrs. M. Kerns, 
Palmyra, Mo.; Mrs. E. R. Daley, Metropolis, IL; Sam- 
uel Farner, Java, Ohio; Sisters of Charity, St. Vincent’s 
Asylum, Troy, N. Y. Com. 














Lost Seven Pounds in Three Weeks. 
Allan’s Anti-Fat is a genuine medicine, and will reduce 
corpulency from two to five pounds per week. Purely 
vegetable and perfectly harmless, acting entirely on the 
food in the stomach, preventing the formation of fat. It 
isalsua ae remedy for dyspepsia and rheumatism. 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 11, 1878. 
| BOTANIC MEDICINE Co., Buffalo, N.Y.,: 
Gentlemen,—The lady alluded to lost seven pounds in 
three weeks, by the use of Allan’s Anti-Fat. 
Yourstruly, SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 
Wholesale Druggists. 





zo HOUSEKEEPING. Sent 


GUI DE ; “, GUY & BROTHERS, Boston. 


YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL —the world’s 


great remedy tor Colds, Coughs and Consumption, 


‘= PAYS to sell our Rubber Stamps and Novelties. 
ferms free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 0. 


| BIG PA to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 
} free. TAYLOR BRos. & Co., 


| INDELIBL wet 
3 A DAY cenit, 


Catalogue sent free. M4 











Samples 
Cleveland, 0. 

Best thing for Agents. Mailed, 
.'s Box 1, No. Hampton, Mass. 


«, FINE ART NOVELTIES 


UFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 
pores Reni THIs. 
We will pay Agents a salary of $100 per month and ex- 
penses, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Michigan, 











Jhotographic Apparatus, 50¢ (so simple that any boy 

or girl can photograph pertectly at once), contains the 

necessary chemicals, printing frame -albumean pap er, neg~ 
ative, directions, ete. WortH Bros., 723 Sixth St., N. 


The 








E EPHONE CARDS latest novelty, 25 

8, With name, 25 cts. 25 unique Cards (no two 

rcts. 50 Tinted bristol, 15 ets. 50 Scroll (no name), 
PERRY MASON & CQ., Boston, Mass, 


Another battle on high prices 

War with monopolists renewed, ORGAN 

tty’s latest Newspaper tor full reply sent 

Before buying PI ete or ORGAN read my la 
A LOWEsT Prices Ever GIVEN. Add 

SURE Daniell. 1 beaten: Washington, N.J.,U.s 


PATENTS. - 


KF. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washin ston, | 
D.C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for cireuar. 
ic song (100,000 


bée 
MA, gold). ZLe — u 
Es 


brooke. Blue-Eyed Milly. Prior. Latte = of 8 - 
Echoing‘ lrum- 









PIAN 


See Bea 














99 The great com- 








Haunt. Springtime of the Heart. Gumb 

pets Mareh. veaceful Dreams: Hieverie. Hunten. 
Blooming R olka. Acefer. These 8 new 3-page pieces 
are in JUNE No.of. aT sIcCAL Hours. 25 ets. Sent 6 





8, (cash on 


tamps). Mu 





worth $16 80. 


months for 7 ct 
G. W. Richardson & Co., 37 Temple PL, Boston. Box 2873. 
Of the most beautiful Chromo, Reward, Mote | 


to and Business Cards ever made for 
J. LATHAM & CO., Boston, M: Ss. 
Per day selling our 8x10 Oil Mat Chromos. 
Send 50 cents for one dozen and grand new Cat- 
$4. TELEPHONES! 








alogue. J. LATHAM & CO., Boston, Mass. 
for short lines my Acoustic Telephone is the best in 
use. Lhave a test line 1 mile in length that transmits the 
voice with such power as to be heard in all parts of an or- 
dinary room, Se for Illustrated Circular. 
J. ___ IK. HOLCOMB, Mallet C reek, Ohio. 
THE Prints la- 
Best k i Cheapest <3 ss Press’: sIsjeards 
. (Self-inker $5) 9 Larger sizes 
‘or business, pleasure, young or old 
« (peterson of Presses, Type, Ete., 
for 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co, 
EXCELS{Oe Meriden, Conr 
. Fans togiveaway! ! Nice folding J: apan- 
r ese Fans(with my ady. on them) which 
are ‘really worth 25 cts. t free to any address (enclose 
2 green stamps to pay postage); length, 10 inches, 30 folds! 
Carved by hand—beantifully figured in Japanese style. 
Quick, or voulose! J. Jay Gould, Boston, Mass, 


O . 

Boys, why don’t you build one? Youean do it Full 

Directions, Tilus rigrt ind Patterns sent, post-paid, for 

75 cents, by W. C. PEARCE, Waukegan, Lake Co., Ill. 
P.O. Box 15a. 





Young Sportsmen should 
i U N T E R. have it. Contains notes on 
hunting, trapping, camp- 
ing. ns, how to learn to be a dead shot, etc. Ilustrated, 
‘et. and stamp. Scrip can be obtained at the banks. 
{ Address CROSBY & HIXOS, La Crosse, Wis. 


Have they not been demon- | 


Medicines to all | 


JULY 11, 


IS7TR, 


VACATION DAYS. 


| . 

| Where shall we spend them? has been and is now the 
| bs bing stion with the multitudes. Our 
} country ¢ 


tn endless variety of scenery to del 
























Boston 
include iden Pond 
me, Mt. Wachusett, and 
,su _ nded by its love- 
come to those Connecti- 

i beauty. Passing B 
1e railway leaves the valley 
runs along tl ata high eleva 
sion of exte nded com- 
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| and Cor Da 

| just beyond th bold “ 

| ay sun mner reso rts, 
ut Views Ir 

| 1 alls ¢ change ow 

| climbing the hills 


| 
preset 













sides 





tion, 
bination \ 
from the ma 
the oldest a 













| change the ‘ ie 

j ss Lake ¢ ‘hampiain to Westport, thence by stage to 

} Elizabethtown, and across the Adirondacks amid grand 

| scenery to Keene Valley; through the Edmend’s Ponds 
ride once taken, never f 


m Brown’s body 
Ll finally arrive at Ma 


ulder . 
‘ s, on the shores of the 
Lower Saranac Eelain ihevary, 


het irtof the Adirondacks, 








Ilere we tind steamers, row boats and guides with whom 
we can penetrate this vast wilderness, until beyond the 
reach of a bus we rd of care and strugcle, we can regain 








th and failing health in this great 





sanit: irinm of 


CHEAPEST! BEST! MOST DURABLE 


Union Web! «: 
‘Hammock |. 





Manufactured by 


UNION HAMMOCK (0, 


GLOUCESTER, MASS, 


> Descriptive Price List 


ton application, 





acts mildly on the 
mach, liver and kid 
5 cents a ¢ 














For home use, allons by miail, for 25 
cents, composed < % Jjfe of Man, Juniper, 
Winter Green, Dandelion, &e. Prepared (only) at the N, 
E. Botanic Dep gr Va-hington Street, Boston, 





> 
KO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 


{GREAT REDUCTION IN, PRICE! 


Self- Inking, on eis. 
COLUMBINS PRESSES, Selt-Ink- 






it g, from $! will do the work 
ofas Pr resses trom $3 50. 
Stamp tor CURTIS & 
MITCHEL I il Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Established 1847. 


the Wonder Box 
was delighted with it. 1 
with Premium. Yours 


received 


Dear Sir," 








now enclose money ee i ’ L ; 

truly, Vicror FE. B recnville, Vlumius Co., Cal. 
Tod. JAY Gol ib: Boston, Mass 

6¢ 9, A handsome Chromo. Size 
MAKIN ® 11x 14 inches, ee in lz 


for 10 cts, 


colors, post-paid 
Catalogue free. BAYRD & GOLDSTEIN, Cleveland, 0, 


‘peo BEAUTIFUL SCRAP PICTURES. 












rench and mos, in miniature, for 
scrap-book ‘ards. ‘iliuminated; Congratula- 
tion Card y Ca ‘apers of every descrip- 
tion. Serap and Antoy Nob "econ in great variety. 
Orde pepe filled a inniled to any address. 
MacBi TIDE & ¢ 0., ' 29 N. Thirteenth St. » Philadelphia, 


EVER WANTS GOOD INK! 









will send to any one for fwenty-sire 

w.§ t recipe for makin the brilliant 

Blue, Black Ink used by the leading penmen of 
Brown, the cour and for which there is such 
Purple, rreat demand. Ink cannot be sent by 
mail, and the express charges on a small 





Scarlet, 


2 quantity would be s 
Yellow, 


afford to buy it. 


much that few could 











Red It is easily made from the recipe; costs 
wed, ’ = 

Vhit buta few cents to m lon; would 
White, be a very lable ar a big profit 
Green, any where where people are at all partien- 
Gold, lar in reg rd to their penn nship. 

6s Young Men and B ys wishing to start 
Silver, an Ink Manufacto ry on a small or large 
India, ‘ is your time! Recipes for any 


S name ‘ in margin, only 
nt kinds, ineluding the 
$1. 





Ink Powder, 
Indelibie, 
&e., Ke, 







only § genuine receipts from 








) cents an_ now offered to the public. 
rn a aL, Ink Manufacturer, 
each, entre, Ashtabula Co., Ohio. 





OUR NEW SHOOTING SUIT THE 


CHESTERFIELD. 


Cheaper than the CHEAPEST and as good as the BES' 




















£2a ld plies awant never 
Pats porte tuit at a 

| 388 ; : 
| cogaee md make but one 
| 2na quality, asdthat the very best. 
Aw r Lis fine id twisted 

| a3 th most lasting, 
4 2 Pa f d PLIAI cloth in ale rid. It 
= 4 perfectly waterproofed 


nd colored to 








| 





e buttons are oxy- 






| dized metal and wont come 
The Suitc sists of coat, j ants, 

| hat, with 

| mpd 














Bw m sonal effect 

<2 also furnish a sleeveless coat with sleeves 
23 on vest for the same price, Ample room 
oO rame ai d everything a Sp ncan 
Ps vil last for yea nS, 
£ ors, ¢ Sy 
—-— - 

> Ss rs, and Ilerdsmen, as Sane Sp 
«a? ts INVALUABLE. I: fits 





perfectly, andis every way as good 
inning Suits, and at one- 


orice. We sell thor 

















= = . 
are content with the small 
sare its costin one sca 
Farmers is the most e« 
is light, very strong 

least 4 years wi 
following m 
round waist; 
perfect and com 
fect satisfaction 5 
| sold only by 
| Sportir 
| 
| gant Sliding 





d size ofh at. 





dorn and 
Bay State arms Con, general de i 
Aiuterial, 95 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


uarante: oney re 
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COMPLETE 
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DAV 2 
W. WATSON, Man 
227 Washington Ste, Boston, Nase 
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